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PrIcE 1}d. 


MATERIAL PROSPERITY. 


Ir is a very common remark that poverty lays men 
open to temptation, and leads, by a kind of necessity, 
to vice and crime. Every day we see instances of 
pecuniary distress betraying persons of hitherto irre- 
proachable character into acts of dishonesty ; and if we 
hear of a respectable individual falling into intemperate 
habits, it gives us no surprise when we learn at the 
same time that this has been owing to a reverse of 
fortune, and consequent uneasiness of mind. Indeed 
the connection between material circumstances and 
moral character is too obvious to be misunderstood ; 
and yet it receives a wonderfully small share of the 
attention of philanthropists. Religion and virtue being 
the sole things needful, must be inculcated, it is con- 
sidered, in season and out of season; the good seed 
must be sown everywhere—by the wayside, in stony 
places and among thorns, as well as in prepared ground; 
and if an abundant harvest is not reaped throughout, 
the blame is thrown not upon the ignorance of the 
husbandman, not upon times, and seasons, and soils, 
but upon the convenient though somewhat vague ab- 
straction termed ‘ the perverseness of human nature.’ 

Human nature, however, is not exceedingly perverse 
in the higher, middle, and lower middle ranks of 
society. ‘There we find, generally speaking, at least so 
far as external appearance is concerned, some tolerable 
observance of the laws of God and man. The church 
missionary does not fancy himself called upon to enter 
the abodes of competence and ease, for there his visit 
would not unfrequently interrupt the family in blessing 
the meal or in preparing for church. His field is 
among the poor, the destitute, the unemployed—the 
perverse par excellence—and there he is struck with 
horror at the scenes of mingled profligacy and squalor 
that meet his view. In vain his glad tidings resound 
through the miserable apartment ; the riches of heaven, 
he discovers, have no attraction in the eyes of temporal 
destitution ; and the message of peace awakens no echo 
in hearts at war with society and with themselves. 

If we take wider ground for the inquiry, we have 
the same result. What was the aspect of this country 
three or four years ago? With credit and currency 
deranged—with crowds of unemployed labourers flood- 
ing the highways—with provisions at famine prices— 
with overflowing workhouses—with ports choked up 
with importations of hunger, beggary, and disease 
from Ireland—what was the state of morality? How 
stood the statistics of crime ? Were the people purified 
by their sufferings? Did the destitute ‘die, like the 
wolf, in silence ?’ 


in 


There is a remarkable sympathy between poorhouses 
and prisons, which are always seen to flourish and decay 
together. Their population is like a fluid, with some 
deep connecting channel, and in both it rises and subsides 
by the same law, and constantly maintains the same 
level. At the period alluded to, the poorhouses and 
prisons were both at high flood; a fact which was very 
sensibly felt in the increase of the assessments. The 
Highlanders and the Irish starved, for they could not 
be said to live, upon national charity. The lower 
classes, generally, were ill clad, and, what seems a 
necessary consequence, they were dirty and ill cared 
for. Individual distress reacted upon the shops, that 
of the shops upon their solvent customers, and the 
whole upon the manufactures of the country. Dis- 
charged factory workers, and unemployed servants, 
male and female, swelled the ranks of destitution, and, 
as a natural consequence, of vice; modest theft skulking 
in every corner, and unblushing prostitution walking 
the streets at noonday. Then were heard screams, 
curses, and wild laughter from the caves of the famine- 
haunted city. Then men, women, and children crouched 
together like wild beasts in cellars and garrets. Then 
drunkenness stood in place of fulness, and the sense 
of hunger, cold, and shame was lost in drink. And at 
last came fever and disease, to riot at will on constitu- 
tions too weak and too contaminated for resistance. 
In that day the statists detected a great diminution in 
the number of weddings, but the missing figures were 
found in the column of funerals. 

The political phenomena of the time were equally 
distressing. The poor looked with greedy eyes upon the 
possessions of the rich, and questioned the soundness of 
a title they did not comprehend. It was the employers, 
they held, who were in fault, since through them had 
come the sentence of starvation. They looked only to 
the hand which had dealt the blow, not to the necessity 
by which that hand was guided ; their view was bounded 
by proximate causes ; and there were not wanting bet- 
ter-informed persons who took advantage of their 
ignorance to embitter the blind animosity of their feel- 
ings. Freedom became the watchword of unreasoning 
hunger ; the cry of blood which shrieked along the con- 
tinent was echoed in our island; and if there had been 
no middle ranks, no class of employers, to rise up as a 
bulwark in the hour of danger, the country would only 
have had to choose between anarchy and military law. 

This state of things no longer exists. Material pro- 
sperity once more reigns in England ; and it is curious 
to remark the sympathetic rise of the people, moral, 
political, and even religious. The change has been 
so gradual, our advance from one step to another so 


Moral degradation kept pace with material suffering. 


natural, that we are hardly sensible of the progress we 
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have made; but if an observer, who in disgust or con- 
sternation had retired across the Atlantic, were now to 
return, he would be struck with astonishment at the 
altered aspect of the country. The prisons and work- 
houses are at the ebb; the shops are in full business ; 
their customers are prosperous; the people generally 
are well clad and clean; manufactures flourish; the 
redundant population of the cellars and garrets have 
vanished ; drunkenness is confined to its ordinary 
limits; and the streets are comparatively free from 
vice and crime. You cannot mistake the pervading 
air of comfort. The children are bold and gay; the 
young women of the serving class neat, and in good 
condition ; the young men healthy and robust. Fever 
comes, as usual; but, opposed by vigorous constitu- 
tions and hopeful hearts, he is disappointed of half his 
prey. The occupation of the demagogue is gone, and 
his organs of the press are sinking one by one from 
mere attenuation. His heretofore audience are too 
busy to listen ; and food of all kinds being wondrously 
cheap, they are too full to be dissatisfied. The churches 
are more crowded —an unfailing accompaniment of 

wing worth and respectability. The very cab-horses 
ook sleek and substantial; and no wonder, since their 
day’s work can now purchase nearly a double quantity 
of grain. 

Is it not a strange thing that the diminution of vice 
and crime, as well as disease, the spread of patriotism, 
and the advancement of morality and religion—at least 
of church-going and external reverence for sacred things 
—should depend in any degree upon mere material pro- 
sperity? Yet this is undoubtedly the case, and to an 
extent noticeable not only in statistical returns, but in 
the general aspect of society. The difference between 
the two periods referred to is obvious to the most super- 
ficial observer, if his attention is once fairly aroused ; 
and our present purpose is simply to point to what is 
a curious and highly suggestive fact. No one, however, 
who is acquainted with the general tendency of these 
pages, will suspect us of the absurd materialism of 
regarding worldly prosperity and virtue as cause and 
effect: we merely intend to carry out into a wider 
application the axiom never controverted in individual 
cases—that destitution is not merely an evil in itself, 
but, by reason of its besetting temptations, the parent 
of those evils which it is the province of political philo- 
sophy to detect and to combat. The evils arising out 
of worldly prosperity are of another kind: they 
deteriofate the individual character without in the 
same degree affecting the social constitution ; and they 
are to be counteracted in a special manner by the influ- 
ence of religion and morality, operating on compara- 
tively informed and intellectual natures. 

This material prosperity, be it observed, does not 
affect the permanent, but the fluctuating stock of 
depravity. The former exists as usual, and, as usual, 
has a tendency, like certain noxious gases, to gravitate 
downwards, and choke up the lower depths of society. 
And this is not an ungenerous idea, but a truth for 
which we ought to be thankful to Providence, since it 
shows us -how to cure the evil we should otherwise 
only deplore. The fluctuating stock of depravity, 
however—affected by every change in national pro- 
sperity—must be dealt with differently. The indivi- 
duals who fall into vice and crime in consequence of 
want of employment, are not more ignorant than for- 
merly: they are simply poorer. Destitution is with 
them depravity; and it is the fluctuation, not the 
permanence of evil in the human character, which is 
dangerous to gore | and to governments—just as it is 
an inundation which sweeps landmarks away, and not 
the permanent volume of waters. This destitution is 
to be dealt with as a material, not as a moral fact—as 
something which education will not amend or enlighten- 
ment elevate, 


ese mega the care of governments to 


de against the fluctuations of material prosperity, 
storing up corn in seasons of plenty, to be distributed 
to the people in seasons of scarcity. But this would 
answer no good purpose in the present age of the 
world: the indolence of the Highlanders, we all know, 
was increased by the eleemosynary support they 
recently received ; and in the hill districts of Ireland, 
the people, under the same fostering care, continued to 
starve—manufacturing the government grain into 
potheen. If want of employment is the evil, it is 
employment that should be provided ; if potatoes fail, 
for instance, and their cultivation produce no result, 
some other species of industry should be substituted. 
This idea lies on the surface, and is as old as desti- 
tution itself; yet Mr Carlyle’s proposal to set the 
people to cultivate the waste lands was received as 
something original. ‘The cause of this could only be, 
that the proposal was made in language a little different 
from that of ordinary mortals, and accompanied by the 
startling provision, that those who obstinately refused 
to work should be slaughtered without mercy. But 
the idea itself was not new; and, if properly worked 
out, it perhaps contains the germ of a panacea which 
would put something like a safe limit to the fluctua- 
tions of material prosperity. 

This is a subject, however, into which we do not mean 
to enter. Our present purpose is answered in drawing 
attention to a not very obscure, but hitherto little 
noticed fact, that public morals, within the limits we 
have laid down, are strongly influenced by material 
causes. Till this is fully understood, and the energies 
of governments and philanthropists are directed to the 
tangible evil, the great work of national education, 
even when fairly commenced, will not be followed by 
the solid results we have been accustomed to antici- 
pate. . 


THE CHILD COMMODORE. 


Arter a long continental ramble, I was glad to have 
the prospect of getting home again; but an embargo 
was laid upon me at Boulogne. It blew great guns 
from the opposite side of the Channel. The genius of 
Albion was not just then in the mood for receiving 
visits, or welcoming the return of absentees; and so 
the steam-packet lay fretting in the harbour, and 
rubbing her sides peevishly against the pier; while her 
intending passengers were distributed among the hotels 
and boarding-houses, venting their discontent on the 
good things of the table d’héte, and mounting every 
now = to the garret to throw a scowling look to 
ward. 

For my part I had been tossed about the world too 
long, and bumped too hard against its rocks and snags, 
to think much of a little compulsory tranquillity. On 
the second day I rather liked it. It was amusing to 
watch the characters of my companions stealing out 
from beneath the veil of conventionalism ; and it was 
better than amusing to become actually acquainted 
with one or two of them, as if we were indeed men and 
women, and not the mere automata of society. Taking 
them in the mass, however, a good deal of the distinc- 
tion observable among them depended on the mere 
circumstance of age. We old gentlemen sat coolly 
sipping our wine after dinner, rarely alluding in con- 
versation to our present dilemma; while the n 
hands, after a whirl round the billiard-table, drank 
their glass of brandy and water with vehemence, and 
— a unanimous vote of censure on the captain for 

is breach of faith and unsailor-like timidity. 

‘This is pleasant!’ said I, smiling at one of these 
outbreaks, which occurred late at night—‘ one always 
meets something out of the way in travelling.’ 

‘ I never do,’ replied the gentleman I had addressed ; 
‘I find the human character everywhere the same. 
You may witness the same kind of absurdity among 
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raw lads like these every day at home; and it is only 
your own imagination that flings upon it here a different 
colour. I wish I could see something strange!’ 

‘Perhaps, my dear sir,’ said I blandly, ‘you never 
look ? For my part I never fail to meet with some- 
thing strange, if I have only the opportunity of examin- 
ing. Come, let us go out into the street, and I shall 
undertake to prove it. Let us peep under the first 
veil or the first slouched hat we meet, and I pledge 
myself that, on due inquiry, we shall light upon a tale 
as odd or as wild as fancy ever framed. A bottle of 
wine upon it?’ 

* Done!’ 

‘Done, then: but hol® what’s that ?’ 

‘Le paquebot va partir & minuit!’ 

‘Hurra!’ cried the young men. ‘The storm is not 
down a single breath, and it is pitch dark! The cap- 
tain’s a trump after all!’ 

Then there were hurrying steps, and slamming doors, 
and flitting lights through the whole house; then hasty 
reckonings, and jingling coins, and bows, and shrugs, 
and fights with the sleeves of greatcoats ; and finally, 
stiff moving figures mummied in broadcloth; and grim 
faces, half-visible between the cravat and cap; and 
slender forms, bonneted, yet shapeless, clinging to stout 
arms, as we all floated out into the night. 

‘The diet is deserted, said my friend, ‘ pro loco et 
tempore.’ 

‘Only the venue changed to shipboard,’ gasped I 
against the wind. ‘ Remember the first man, woman, 
or child that attracts our attention on deck!’ And so 
we parted, losing one another, and ourselves lost in the 
unsteady crowd. 

The vessel had cleared the harbour before I met with 
my friend in the darkness and confusion of the mid- 
night deck ; and when we were thrown together, it was 
with such emphasis that we both came down. We fell, 
however, upon a bundle of something comparatively 
soft—something that stirred and winced at the contact 
—something that gave a low cry in three several 
cadences, as if it had three voices. It gave us, in fact, 
some confused idea of a mass of heads, legs, arms, and 
other appurtenances of the human body; but the whole 
was shrouded in a sort of woolly covering, the nature of 
which the darkness of the night and the rolling of the 
ship rendered it impossible to ascertain. I thought to 
myself for a moment that this was just the thing for 
my boasted demonstration ; but no philosophy could 
keep the deck under such circumstances; and when my 
friend and I had gathered ourselves up, we made the 
best of our way—and it was no easy task—to the cabin, 
and crept into our berths. As I lay there in com 
tive coziness, my thoughts reverted to that bundle of 
life, composed in all probability of deck passengers, 
exposed to the cold night-wind and thesdrenching 
spray ; but I soon fell asleep, my sympathy merging as 
my faculties became more dim in a grateful sense of 
personal comfort. 

As the morning advanced, the wind moderated, testi- 
fying to the weather-wisdom of our captain; and my 
friend and I getting up betimes, met once more upon 
the deck. The bundle of life was still there, just with- 
out the sacred line which deck and steerage passengers 
must not cross; and we saw that it was composed of 
human figures, huddled together without distinction, 
under coarse and tattered cloaks. 

‘ These persons,’ said I dictatorially, pointing to them 
with my cane, ‘ have a story, and a strange one; and 
by and by we shall get at it.’ 

‘ The common story of the poor,’ replied my friend : 
‘a story of hardship, perhaps of hunger: but why don’t 
they wake up?’ 

This question seemed to have occurred to some of 
the other passengers, and all looked with a sort of 
languid curiosity, as they passed, at the breathing 
bundle of rags. After a time, some motion was ob- 


served beneath the tattered cloaks, and at length a 
head emerged from their folds; a head that might have 
been either a woman’s or a little girl’s, so old it was in 
expression, and so young in size and softness. It was 
a little girl’s, as was proved by the shoulders that fol- 
lowed—thin, slight, childish; but so intelligent was the 
look she cast around, so full of care and anxiety, that 
she seemed to have the burthen of a whole family on 
her back. After ascertaining by that look, as it seemed, 
what her present position was, and bestowing a slight, 
sweeping glance upon the bystanders, the ship, and the 
gloomy sky, she withdrew her thoughts from these 
extraneous matters, and with a gentle hand, and some 
whispered words, extracted from his bed of rags a 
small, pale, little boy. The boy woke up in a sort of 
fright, but the moment his eyes rested on his sister’s 
face—for she was his sister, that was clear—he was 
calm and satisfied. No smiles were exchanged, such as 
might have befitted their age; no remark on the novel 
circumstances of their situation. The boy looked at 
nothing but the girl; and the girl smoothed his hair 
with her fingers, arranged his threadbare dress, and 
breathing on his hands, polished them with her sleeve. 
This girl, though bearing the marks of premature age, 
could not in reality have been more than eleven, and 
the boy was probably four years younger. 

A larger figure was still invisible, except in the inde- 
finite outline of the cloak, and my friend and I indulged 
in some whispered speculations as to what it might turn 
out. 

‘ The elder sister doubtless,’ said he, with one of his 
cold smiles; ‘a pretty and disconsolate young woman, 
the heroine of your intended romance, and the winner 
of my bottle of wine!’ 

‘ Have patience,’ said I, ‘ have patience; but I had not 
much myself. I wished the young woman would awake, 
and I earnestly hoped—TI confess the fact — that she 
might prove to be as pretty as I was sure she was dis- 
consolate. You may suppose, therefore, that it was with 
some anxiety I at length saw the cloak stir, and with 
some surprise I beheld emerge from it one of the most 
ordinary and commonplace of all the daughters of Eve. 
She was obviously the mother of the two children, but 
although endowed with all her natural faculties, quite 
as helpless and dependent as the little boy. She held 
out her hand to the little girl, who kissed it affec- 
tionately in the dutiful morning fashion of Fatherland ; 
and then dropping with that action the manner of the 
child, resumed, as if from habit, the authority and 
duties of the parent. She arranged her mother’s hair 
and dress as she had done those of her brother, dictated 
to her the place and posture in which she was to sit, 
and passed a full half hour—I cannot now tell how— 
in quiet but incessant activity. 

ime passed on; the other passengers had all break- 
fasted ; but no one had seen the solitary family eat. 
Two or three of us remarked the circumstance to each 
other, and s ted the propriety of our doing some- 
thing. But what to do was the question, for although 
poor, they were obviously ot . I at length 
ventured to offer a biscuit to the little boy. He looked 
at it, and then at his sister, but did not stir. The pro- 
ceeding, apparently, was contrary to their notions of 
etiquette; and I presented the biscuit to the mother 
‘for her little son.’ She took it mechanically—indif- 
ferently—as if it was a thing she had no concern in, 
and handed it to the girl. The little girl bowed 
gravely, muttered some words in German, apparently 
of thanks, and dividing the biscuit among them, in 
three unequal portions, of which she kept the smallest 
to herself, they all began to eat with some 

‘ Hunger !’ said my friend—* I told you: nothing else.’ 

‘ We shall see;’ but I could not think of my theory 
just then. The family, it appeared, were starving; 
they had undertaken the little voyage without prepa- 

of any kind in food, extra clothing, or money ; 
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and under such circumstances, they sat calmly, quietly, 
without uttering a single complaint. Ina few minutes 
amore substantial breakfast was before them; and it 
was amusing to see the coolness with which the little 
girl commodore accepted the providential windfall, as 
if it had been something she expected, although igno- 
rant of the quarter whence it should come, and the 
business-like gravity with which she proceeded to 
arrange it on their joint laps, and distribute the shares. 
Nothing escaped her; her sharp look was on every 
detail; if a fold of her mother’s cloak was out of order, 
she stopped her till she had set it right; and when her 
brothér coughed as he swallowed some tea, she raised his 
face, and patted him on the back. I admired that little 
creature with her wan face, and quick eyes, and thin 
fragile shoulders; but she had no attention to bestow 
on any one but the family committed to her charge. 

‘This is comical,’ said my friend: ‘I wonder what 
they are. But they have done breakfast: see how 
carefully the little girl puts away the fragments! Let 
us now ask them for what you call their “ story,” and 
get them to relate the romantic circumstances which 
have induced them to emigrate to London, to join some 
of their relatives in the business of selling matches or 
grinding organs!’ 

We first tried the mother, but she, in addition to 
being of a singularly taciturn indifferent disposition, 
spoke nothing but German. The little boy answered 
only with a negative or affirmative. The commodore 
of the party, however, knew some words of French, 
and some of English, and we were able to understand 
what she told us with no more difficulty than arose 
from the oddity of the circumstances. The following 
is the dialogue that took place between us, with her 

glott translated into ¢ m English. 
OT iieare you from, my little lass?’ 

‘Is it me, sir? Oh, I am from New York.’ 

‘ From New York! What were you doing there?’ 

‘ Keeping my father’s room, sir: he isa journeyman.’ 

* And what brings you to Europe?’ 

‘ My father sent me to bring over mother.’ 

* Sent you!’ 

* Yes, sir; and because my brother could not be left 
in the room all day when my father was out at work, I 
took him with me.’ 

* What! and you two little children crossed the ocean 
to fetch your mother ?’ 

‘ Oh that is nothing: the ship brought us—we did not 
come. It was worse when we landed in London; for 
there were so many people there, and so many houses, 
it was just as if we had to find our way, without a ship, 
through the waves of the sea.’ 

‘ And what were you to do in London?’ 

‘I was to go to a countryman of ours, who would 
find me a passage to France. But nobody we met in 
the street knew him, and nobody could understand 
what place it was I asked for; and if we had not met 
a little German boy with an organ, I do not know 
what we should have done. But somebody always 
comes in time—God sends him. Father told us that.’ 

* And the little German boy took you to your coun- 
tryman ?’ 

‘Yes, and more than that! He bought some bread 
with a penny as we went along, and we all sat down 
on a step and ate it.’ Here my friend suddenly used 
his handkerchief, and coughed vigorously; but the 
young girl went on without minding the interruption. 

‘Our countryman gave us a whole handful of copper 
money, and a paper to the captain of the ship. It was 
late before we got there, and we were so tired that I 
could hardly get my brother along. But the captain 
was 80 ag to let us sleep on the deck.’ 

‘Your mother was in Germany. How did you get 
to her?’ re 

‘Oh, we walked—bat not always. Sometimes we 
got a cast in a'wagon; and when we were very hungry, 


and would not lay out our money, we were always 
sure to get something given us to eat.’ 

‘Then you had money ?’ 

‘Oh yes, to be sure!’ and the little girl gave a 
cunning twinkle of her eye. ‘We could not get mother 
away, you know, without money—could we, mother?’ 
patting her on the back like one fondling a child. 

Such was the story of the little commodore—a story 
which was listened to not only by my friend and my- 
self, but by at least a score of other persons, some of 
whom will no doubt be pleased to see it here repro- 
duced.* A collection was made for the travellers, whose 
boasted funds had been exhausted at Boulogne; but 
what became of them afterwartls I never knew. When 
we reached London, I saw them walk up the landing- 
place — wholly . unencumbered with baggage, poor 
things!—the mother and the little boy clinging on 
either side to the commodore ; ‘and so, like the shadowy 
figures in the ‘ Pilgrim’s Progress,’ ‘they passed on 
their way, and I saw them no more.’ 

For my own part, my theory had gone much farther 
than I had thought of carrying it. My friend himself 
was not more surprised than I by the story of the little 
girl; and, like the Witch of Endor, when her. pretended 
incantations were answered by the actual apparition 
of the prophet, I was stupified by my own success. 


THE AMERICAN FILE. 


Tue files of American newspapers received in this 
country during the month of December always contain 
matter of more than usual interest and importance. 
The session of Congress begins about the end of 
autumn, and the first document laid before it is ‘the 
president’s message.’ ‘This message is accompanied 
by reports from the heads of each department of the 
government, in which ample information is conveyed 
not only regarding the political state and relations of 
the country, but also regarding its social progress. 
These are for the most part published in extenso in 
the editions of the New York papers specially prepared 
for circulation in Europe; and from them, and from 
some other sources resorted to for the sake of compari- 
son, we propose to collect a few statements of the social 
progress of the citizens of the great republic during 
the year ending 30th June 1850. To that date all the 
reports are made up, and as the sums we shall have to 
mention are in American money, we may premise that 
there are about five dollars in one pound sterling. 
There are few of the institutions of a country that 
have a greater influence on the social progress of its 
inhabitants than the post-office. Whether as regards 
friendship, love, or trade, the rapid and cheap inter- 
change of correspondence makes people not only wiser 
and richeg, but makes them love and respect each 
other more. The extension of the postal arrangements 
in the United States is one of the most remarkable 
features in the history of that remarkable country. In 
1790, or about fourteen years after the declaration of 
independence, the number of post-offices was only 75, 
and the extent of the roads on which the mails were 
carried 1875 miles, the revenue of the department 
being 37,935 dollars. The revenue of the English post- 
office at the same time was about half a million, though 
its arrangements were so defective, that, only six years 
before, the first coach in which the mails had been 
conveyed left London for Bristol. But in 1800 the 
number of post-offices in the United States had increased 
to 903, in 1825 to 5677, in 1840 to 18,468, and in 1850 
to 18,417. The extent of the post routes has increased 
from 20,817 miles in 1800, to 163,208 miles in 1850; 
or, in other words, if all the roads on which the mails 
travel were stretched out in one continuous line, they 
would go nearly seven times round the globe. But the 


* The writer is in earnest: this is a true story.—Ep. 
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aggregate number of miles travelled on these roads 
every year by conveyances with the mails is 46,541,423; 
a distance greater than between the earth and the 
planet Mars, and which a single locomotive engine, 
travelling at the rate of 500 miles every day, could not 
traverse in less than two centuries and a-half! The 
number of new offices opened during the last year was 
1979, and the number given up in consequence of the 
opening of the new was 309. During the same time 
233 postmasters died, 2600 resigned, and 1444 were 
removed. If this be a fair example of annual altera- 
tions, the postmasters of the United States must be 
| changed every four years. Some of the removals 
appear to have been for misconduct, as the head of the 
department states that ‘ with few exceptions, the post- 
masters have performed their duties with fidelity and 
promptness.’ The postmasters are paid by a commis- 
sion, amounting on some description of postal matter 
to 50 per cent., and among them they divided during 
the year 1,549,376 dollars. The cost of transporting 
the mails was 2,724,426 dollars, and the other expenses 
of the department—including nearly 30,000 dollars for 
wrapping-paper, 72,000 for advertising, 357,935 for 
clerks to postmasters—raised the entire expenditure to 
5,212,953 dollars. 
340,018 dollars, about one-sixth of that revenue being 


derived from the postage on newspapers and pamphlets. | 


It is a curious and noteworthy fact, that while the 
extent of the post routes and the amount of conveyance 
on them have increased about 30 per cent. since 1838, 
the cost of transmission during the same time has 
decreased about 14 per cent. ‘This is doubtless in a 
great measure to be attributed to the formation of rail- 
ways. In 1828 there were only three miles of railway 
in the States; in 1838 there were 1600; and in 1848 
there were 6117, and about 1000 miles more either 
partially open or in course of construction. 


In our country the post-office pays better than in ' 


America, for, after defraying the cost of management 
and other charges, there was left, during the year end- 
ing 5th January 1850, a surplus of L.840,787 out of a 
gross revenue of L.2,213,149. 
three-quarters of a million every year for the packet 


service, which is charged against the Admiralty ; but | 


even deducting the whole of this large sum, which in 
itself is equal to two-thirds of the entire expenditure 


of the United States’ office, the profit is greater on the | 


British office. Again, we can send a letter from 
Southampton to Thurso, a distance of 600 miles, for 
a penny, and a newspaper for nothing; but in America 
the charge would be fivepence (ten cents) for the letter, 
and a halfpenny for the newspaper. But the post- 


master proposes an arrangement which will make the | 


rates in the two countries nearly the same. He sug- 


gests a uniform inland rate on each letter of three cents 


when prepaid, and five cents when not, and on each 
newspaper of one cent. This is not exactly so low as 
‘penny postage,’ but it is not far from it, and it is to 
be hoped that Congress will adopt the suggestion. 
Reductions in charge were made in 1846, the effect of 


which was to reduce the revenue during that year by | 
800,000 dollars, but to increase it in 1850 by more than | 


a million and a quarter of dollars over 1845. Similar 
results may be anticipated from another reduction, and 


that such a reduction may be safely made, may be in- | 
ferred not only from this statement, but from the 


example of the post-office of this country, where the 
receipts fell from L.2,522,495 in 1839 to L.471,000 in 
1840; but rose in 1849 to L.2,213,149. The total num- 
ber of letters that passed through the American offices 
in 1850 is not stated, but in the year ending 30th June 
1847 it was estimated at about sixty millions, in 1848 
at sixty-five, and in 1850 the number may be roughly 
stated at about eighty millions. In one week in 
January 1850, more than six millions and a-half of 


The revenue exceeded this sum by | 


But here we pay about | 


letters were delivered in Great Britain and Ireland; and | 


in the week ending 21st February, the number was 
about seven millions and a quarter. St Valentine 
doubtless was the cause of the great increase in that 
February week; but allowing for this, it may safely 
be said that four times more letters pass through our 
post-office than through that of the United States. 

The usual decennial numbering of the people was 
made in the United States in 1850, but, from the great 
extent of territory, all the returns have not yet come 
in, and no complete statements have therefore been 
published. Indeed the superintendent of the census, 
Mr Kennedy, had on 1st December received returns 
from only 967 out of the 2890 districts into which the 
States had been divided. However, the information is 
complete as regards some places. The following are 
complete returns of four states :— 


1850 1840 
Rhode Island, - - 144,489 - 105,722 
Massachusetts, - 994,665 - - 737,700 
South Carolina, - - 639,099 - 555,232 
Arkansas, a 198,796 - - 97,574 


Thus while the increase in South Carolina has only 
been at about the same rate as in England, the other 
two older states have increased twice as fast; and 
young Arkansas, with about three hundred miles of the 
great and fertile valley of the Mississippi on its western 
frontier, has more than doubled its population in ten 
| years. More than half the population of South Caro- 
lina are slaves, who have increased much faster during 
the last ten years than the freemen, as the following 
statement will show :— 


1840 1850 Increase. 
Free, - - 257,117 - 280,385 - 23,268 
Slave, - 298,115 - - 358,714 - - 60,599 


| This increase in the free population is about the same 
as that of the south-western counties of England, em- 
bracing Wilts, Dorset, Devon, Somerset, and Cornwall, 
while the increase of the slaves is as rapid as the 
increase in the counties of Lancaster and Chester; the 
former group of counties increasing, with one excep- 
| tion, at a slower, and the latter at a faster rate than any 
others in England. In Arkansas the number of slaves 
is now nearly one-fourth of the freemen; but in 1830 
not one-sixth were slaves. In the white population we 
find that difference in the proportion of the sexes that 
| always marks a newly-settled territory. Thus, in an 
old country like Britain, the number of females always 
exceeds that of nmtales ; but in Arkansas the number of 
the former is 70,701, and of the latter 82,217, an excess 
| of nearly one-fifth. Of the slaves 876, or about one- 
fiftieth part of the whole, are more than sixty years of 
age. In this state there were produced last year, from 
139,229 acres of land, 66,942 bales of cotton, and from 
430,894 acres nearly ten millions of bushels of wheat, 
| oats, and Indian corn. The increase in Massachusetts 
during the last ten years has been equal to the increase 
| during the twenty from 1820 to 1840, and greater than 
at any period since 1776. It is estimated that the 
population of Georgia will reach a million (600,000 
whites, and 400,000 blacks), being an increase of about 
40 per cent., and that Maine will show a population of 
| 612,000, or an increase of 22 per cent. 
But the increase in many of the towns is much more 
striking. Milwaukee, in Wisconsin, at the mouth of a 
river that flows into Lake Michigan, had in 1840 a 
| population of only 1712, but in 1850 the number was 
20,026! sBuffalo, the great port on Lake Erie, near the 
| Falls of Niagara, has increased during the ten years 
from 18,213 to 42,266; Chicago, in Illinois, from 4479 
| to 28,269; and St Louis, on the Mississippi, has in- 
| creased nearly 500 per cent., from 16,000 to about 
80,000. Cincinnati, the ‘Queen of the West,’ has now 
a population of 116,108, or about two and a-half times 
the number she had in 1840; New York, it is suppose, 
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will show an increase of 200,000 on a population which 
in 1840 was 312,234. Boston has increased from 93,383 
to 138,788; Washington, the capital of the republic, 
from 18,213 to 43,266; Lowell, the Manchester of 
America, from 20,981 to 82,964; and Baltimore from 
80,625 in 1830 to 169,125. In the last-named city 
there are 3124 slaves, and the number of dwelling- 
houses actually occupied is 25,006. Our great towns 
here do not increase so fast. London and Edinburgh 
have not doubled in more than thirty years ; Manches- 
ter has taken more than twenty, though Liverpool and 
Glasgow were doubled in less than twenty. 

Let us now turn to some tables of the value of 
American industry. Our brethren are doubtless a 
hard-working race—whether in hunting, fishing, tilling 
the ground, or manufacturing. The fruits of their in- 
dustry are usually classed under four heads—the sea, 
the forest, agriculture, and manufactures. The state- 
ment now before us does not tell the total value of all 
these, but merely of that portion exported to foreign 
countries. The productions of the sea were valued at 
2,824,818 dollars, of which about five-sixths were ob- 
tained from whales, principally the sperm whale, in 
the shape of oil and whalebone. More than 250,000 
dollars’ worth of sperm candles were exported. The 
remaining sixth consisted of ‘dried, smoked, and 
pickled fish.’ The value of these exports in 1847 was 
nearly 3,500,000 dollars; and in 1848 it did not reach 
2,000,000, the decrease being almost entirely in the 
productions of the sperm whale. From the forests of 
the United States were exported last year produce to 
the value of 7,442,503 dollars, in the shape of skins and 
furs, pot and pearl ashes, tar, pitch, rosin, and turpen- 
tine, timber, and manufactures of wood. The value of 
the cotton manufactures exported was about 4,750,000 
dollars; of iron nearly 2,000,000; and of all other manu- 
factured articles about 8,500,000 dollars. These figures, 
great as they may appear by themselves, are small 
when compared with our own country. The value of 
the cotton manufactures exported from Great Britain 
and Ireland in 1849 was nearly L.27,000,000 sterling ; 
and of iron nearly twenty times the value of that ex- 
ported from the United States. But it is in the exports 
of agricultural produce that the great resources of 
America are most conspicuous. This produce is more 
than three-fourths of the whole, and its value for 1850 
was 108,459,760 dollars. Of this amount the share of 
cotton is.about 72,000,000; of corn, about 15,500,000 ; 
of leaf tobacco, nearly 10,000,000; and of pork, bacon, 
&c. 7,500,000; while only about 100,000 dollars’ worth 
of potatoes, and 25,000 of apples, were exported—the 
value of the potatoes being 7000 dollars less than the 
value of the ice, which has lately been largely exported 
from America. The effect of California is shown by 
an increase of more than 1,000,000 of dollars in the 
value of the gold and silver specie exported, the amount 
being in 1849, 956,874, and 2,046,679 in 1850. Alto- 
gether, the value of the exports of the United States 
was, in our money, about L.25,000,000; while the 
value of the exports of Great Britain and Ireland in 
1849 was L.58,000,000. What an idea does this give 
of the rapid progress of our brethren over the Atlantic! 
Their republic is scarcely three-quarters of a century 
old, and yet their foreign trade is nearly equal to the 
half of that of the mother country; and doubtless it 
will not be long before that trade becomes even greater 
than our own. It is a trade also much more in the 
necessaries than the luxuries of life: in cotton as rai- 
ment, and corn as food. . 

The secretary to the navy presents an interesting 
report. Comparatively it is a very little navy: only 
65 ships, and about 9000 officers, men, and boys. 
There are 889 sailing and 161 steam - vessels in the 
British navy. Of the 65 vessels, seven are ships of 
the line; of these four are out of commission, and 
three are used merely as receiving ships. The number 


of vessels at sea is 36, and of these two are engaged in 
a survey of the Pacific coast; one is a war-steamer, 
cruising on the lakes above Niagara, and the remainder 
are employed in six squadrons: one in the Mediter- 
ranean; another in the East India and China seas; one 
in the Atlantic, off the coast of Africa, engaged in the 
suppression of the slave-trade; another in the same 
ocean from Newfoundland to the mouth of the Amazon 
river; a third Atlantic squadron off the coast of South 
America; and another in the Pacific. The secretary 
reports with becoming pride that ‘it is a source of high 
gratification that wherever our flag has been displayed 
by a national vessel, it has received the respect due to 
the national character, and that our interests and com- 
merce in every sea have been secure and prosperous 
under its protection.’ A great thing to say for such a 
small navy certainly; but not to be wondered at, when 
it is known that the aggregate tonnage of vessels in the 
American merchant service is three millions, and the 
number of ‘hardy mariners’ 180,000, sources from 
which, in the event of a war, a formidable navy could 
speedily be made. 

Like its navy, the army of the United States is very 
small: the number of officers and men, as established 
by law, is 12,326, and the number fit for duty is esti- 
mated at only about 8000—about two-thirds of whom 
are in Texas, New Mexico, California, and Oregon. No 
nation ever depended on ‘moral power’ for protection 
to such an extent as the people of the United States. 
The number of pensioners is 19,758, but it is supposed 
that many of these are dead. Their annual cost is 
abeut a million and a-half of dollars. ‘The Mexican 
war placed 1456 widows and orphans on the pension- 
list. It is well worth while to bring prominently into 
view the smallness of the force deemed necessary for 
the safety of America and the preservation of internal 
peace, as it is eminently suggestive for Britain, and 
certainly to a very different issue from that advocated 
by Sir Francis Head. The subject of surveys is con- 
stantly recurring. One is now in progress to establish 
the boundary between the States and Mexico; another 
of the Pacific coast; and a third is recommended of 
the country between the Mississippi and the Pacific, so 
as to determine which would be the most favourable 
line for a great highway right across the American 
continent. 


THE ‘RIG’ SALE. 


Tne reader must suppose it to be the dull time of the 
London year. London is, in fact, gone out of town, 
all but those unfortunates who, lacking the sinews of 
locomotion—surplus cash—have nothing to go with, 
and therefore nowhere to go. The west end stands in 
stately silence ; the tall rows of lordly residences blink 
darkly at each other through closed window-shutters ; 
the broad pavements, glittering in the autumn sun, 
yield not an echo save to the plodding footfall of the 
milkman or the pot-boy. 


* No trampling of horses, no rumbling of wheels, 
No noise on the pavement of gentlemen’s heels,’ 


disturbs the cogitations of the dreamy porter, who, 
having forsaken his cavern of buckram in the hall, 
ruminates cozily by the kitchen fire upon the two 
things which are inseparable in his catalogue of human 
vicissitudes—the sea-side and board-wages. 

With the absence of fashion in the west the trades- 
man’s function in the east correspondingly declines. In 
the Strand business has run aground, and desperate 
attempts are making to get it afloat again. Holborn 
is hipped, and stands at its front door, rubbing its 
brows, and pulling melancholy faces. Cheapside is 
now cheaper than ever, and strains with agonizing 
puffs to swell the canvas of traffic, and get the bark of 
again under weigh. The less-frequented 
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resorts of trade are still worse off: in the second and 
third-rate thoroughfares the forlorn dealers are at their 
wits’ end. They publish desperate announcements, 
and cry aloud through the press, though in less candid 
phrase: ‘Take my goods, oh take my goods, at any 
price you will—twenty, thirty, forty, fifty per cent. 
under prime cost—no matter what the fearful sacrifice 
—ruin me, or ruin my creditors, but grant me your 
custom, or I die.’ It is all of no use. The crowds 
that hurry past are of the wrong sort—money-seekets, 
not money-spenders: retail trade is at its last gasp. 
There is nothing for it but a ‘Rig,’ and a Rig is 
resolved upon. 

Some fine morning Higgins the broker, telling the 
boy to take charge of the shop during his absence, jams 
his crumpled beaver over his unkempt locks, and 
thrusting his hands into his breeches’ pockets, strolls 
out in a mood half melancholy, half savage, and looks 
in upon Wiggins the house-agent. 

‘How are you, Wiggins,’ says he, ‘and how’s busi- 
ness with you?’ 

‘No call to ask anybody that there question these 
here times, Mr Higgins,’ says Wiggins ; ‘ most dreadful 
slack it is surely. Anything up?’ 

‘Why, there is summut in the wind—leastways if 
you're agreeable, else I ’spose it aint no go.’ 

‘The old dodge I expect ?’ 

‘Why, not ’xactly; I seen Crossbar, and Pops, and 
Daubins, and Brittle last night, and all on us come to 
anoo plan. We means to have the Rig complete this 
time—leastways if you’re agreeable, as I said afore.’ 

‘Well, I shan’t hinder business, if you mean busi- 
ness; so let’s hear?’ 

‘Well, then, harn’t you got a willar to let in St 
John’s Wood ?’ 

*To be sure I have; what then?’ 

‘Harn’t it got stables in the back as opens in a 
mooze ?’ 

‘That’s just it; what more?’ 

‘Why, then, the question is, will you let us have 
that there willar for a few weeks, and what’s your 
terms ?’ 

As Wiggins has taken an oath against hindering 
business of any sort, and as the proprietor of the villa 
in requisition is an old lady at present retrenching in 
the south of France, it may be easily imagined that 
there are no insurmountable impediments to the con- 
clusion of the bargain. Higgins having settled thus 
much, and obtained the key of the premises, proceeds 
to call upon his coadjutors in the Rig to play their 
several parts. Crossbar is an ironmonger, cutler, and 
hardwareman, and sends in fenders, fire-irons, kitchen- 
ware, cutlery, and bronze ornaments, &c. &c. Higgins 
himself carpets the rooms with second-hand Brussels, 
and crowds every chamber with a plethora of showy 
furniture—taking good care to prevent the ingress of 
too much light by a full depth of cornice, and abun- 
dance of damask drapery to the windows. Brittle, who 
is a chinaman, inundates the cupboards and sideboards 
with a flood of china and glass, made expressly for sale 
by auction, or for emigrants’ uses. Pops, who is a 
pawnbroker in a large way of business, contributes the 
linen, an exuberant quantity of which is generally one 
of the characteristics of the Rig Sale. He happens to 
have on hand, on the present occasion, a good stock of 
plate of all descriptions, run out at old silver price, 
marked with an engraved crest, and the initials A. F. F. 
Epergnes, candelabras, tea and coffee services, spoons, 
and forks, with salvers and waiters to match, all are 
packed off to the ‘willar;’ and a goodly show they 
make, spread forth upon Higgins’s telescope dining- 
tables. Daubins, who is a picture-dealer in Wardour 
Street, takes the measure of the walls, and fills every 
available space with some ‘exquisite gem of art,’ manu- 
factured in Brompton or Newman Street scarce a 
twelvemonth since, but figuring in the catalogue of the 


Rig Sale as the ‘choicest productions of the Italian, 
Spanish, Flemish, and English schools.’ 

In three days the house is stuffed full from top to 
bottom with everything that the most pampered sel- 
fishness could suggest, or wealth procure, all brought 
in under cover of the night, through the stables in the 
back, to prevent the suspicion of observant neighbours. 
Now appears a pompous advertisement in the daily 
papers, announcing the choice effects (among which are 
included a thousand ounces of plate, and an unequalled 
collection of cabinet gems of art) of the Honourable 
Augustus Fitz-Flighaway, deceased, whose unimpeach- 
able judgment, and liberal expenditure in amassing 
them, are, it is added, well known in the world of 
fashion. The auctioneer, if not a member of the Rig, 
as is frequently the case, is at most a man of third-rate 
respectability in his profession, and receives a stated 
sum for his day’s labour, in lieu of a per-centage on the 
amount sold, which is generally charged. A large-t 
quarto catalogue is industriously circulated in the 
neighbourhood, and a few are despatched to Brighton, 
Hastings, and other marine resorts, whence the senders 
frequently receive commissions to purchase at the sale, 
at an exaggerated prices articles which had lain for 
years in their shops unsold. 

At length the day of sale has arrived. Fathoms of 
stair-carpeting, studded with placards, hang trailing 
from the windows from an early hour in the morning, 
as an indication to all concerned that the day of business 
has dawned. The auctioneer on the present occasion 
is Mr Snuffins of Seven Dials. Elevated on a chair 
placed on one end of the long dining-tables in the front 
parlour, the folding-doors of which have been removed 
from their hinges to throw the whole floor into one, 
the dark-muzzled orator, first treating the assembled 
public to a full view of his Blucher-booted heels through 
the legs of the little table in front of him, prepares to 
open the business. But before reciting his address, 
let us take a brief glance at the company. Higgins, 
Daubins, Crossbar, Pops, and Brittle, occupy five 
chairs in the first row, immediately under the eye of 
the auctioneer at his left. Wiggins, and an agent or 
two besides, are stationed at the other end of the 
room; so that the assembly of bond-fide bidders are 
enclosed between them. Seated on chairs originally 
placed in rows, but now jostled in characteristic con- 
fusion, are thirty or forty respectable persons of both 
sexes, who have come with the praiseworthy intention 
of profiting by the decease of the Honourable Augustus 
Fitz-Flighaway. Upon the sofas, ranged on either 
side of the long tables in front of the auctioneer, are 
a still more select party, whose fashionable garb and 
demeanour have aroused the watchful politeness of 
the auctioneer’s clerk, who has escorted them to seats 
at the table. Lounging about the doorway, and chat- 
tering occasionally with Wiggins, or one of his Bp 
of touters, are some half-dozen furniture-brokers of the 
neighbourhood, not come with the view of purchasing— 
the Rig is as palpable to them as the sea is to a sailor 
—but induced by curiosity to see how it will go off, 
or to calculate the chance of profit from a similar’ 
experiment on their own account. 

But the voice of Snuffins in alt is now heard above 
the murmur of conversation. ‘Now, then, gentlemen, 
yonder at that end of the room, silence, if you please : 
we are agoing to begin. Silence, let me beg, if you 
please (three bangs with his hammer). Ladies and gentle- 
men, these here heffects of the Horrible Augustus Fitz- 
Flighaway is, I ’spose, perfeckly well known to you, 
seein’ the time they’ve abin on view. Many on you, 
I have no doubt (the rascal), who was hintimate with 
that celebrated person afore he deceased hisself, now 
reckonizes for the last time many a moniment of his 
indispensible taste and hexpensive disposition.’ (Here 
the orator attempts to draw up his right leg to the 
usual sitting-posture, and in so doing raises one side 
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of the little table, and upsets his inkstand, the contents 
of which trickle down in a stream upon the head of 
his clerk, who is occupied for the next half hour in 
conveying it by means of his middle finger to the back 
of his waistcoat.) ‘But, ladies and gentlemen, there 
aint no reason that this should be the last time that 
| your eyes should look on what’s here. Every blessed 
lot on it is to be sold for just whot you chooses to 
give for it: there aint no reserve, and no favour. I 
needn’t say that this isan hopportunity as don’t happen 
every day, and aint likely to come again in a hurry. 
All I know is, that I should think it a good hundred 
pounds in my pocket if I could be a buyer to-day 
instead of a seller. These here remarks said and done, 
we will, if you please, proceed to the first lot.’ 

With that up goes a wooden rocking-horse, which 
had been in Higgins’s garret for the last three years ; 
and after gallopping up from ten shillings to three pound 
ten, is knocked down to Miss Clementina Botherbeau— 
a spinster of fifty-four, who has not a relation in the 
world under the age of twenty, but who would have it 
as a relic of the Hon. A. F. F., whom she has an idea 
she must have known and admired, though she cannot 


The picture is ultimately knocked down at ten guineas 
to the first real bidder, having been painted from ‘a print 
under Daubins’s direction six months before, at a cost 
of not more than forty shillings. Had it been the 
picture it pretended to be, it would have fetched at a 
genuine sale, or at the ‘knock-out’ which customarily 
follows a genuine sale, at least from two to three hun- 
dred pounds. The Teniers is succeeded by a Hobbima, 
that by a Corregio, that by a Wilson, and that again by 
a Murillo, and so on till the catalogue is gone through, 
there being not one specimen in the whole batch which 
would answer any end better than that of showing the 
total want of judgment or knowledge of art in the 
purchaser. 

The confederates are well pleased with the result of 
the first day’s exploits. Daubins and Higgins are in 
high spirits. Crossbar shows his metal by proposing 


| an extemporaneous supper on the premises, and a jolli- 


fication is got up in the kitchen. Pops, whose profit is 
yet in perspective, is not quite so elate, and takes care 
to be temperate in his libations, that the morrow may 
not find him off his guard. Brittle, too, remains sober 


exactly recall his image to her mind. 
As the lots are successively put up, they are started | 


as a judge, and compares notes with Pops, and they 


arrange plans of mutual co-operation for the morrow. | 


Daubins and Higgins get ‘drunk on the premises,’ to | 


at moderate sums by the disinterested worthies in the | the great scandal of the other three, and especially of 
front row of chairs ; helped onwards towards the figure | Crossbar, who, being proof against any quantity of 
at which they stand doomed in the auctioneer’s cata- ‘heavy,’ wonders what such fellows can be made of. 
logue by the clique at the other end of the room ; and, | An admonition from the policeman, who is attracted to 
the limits agreed on once passed, are left to the com- | the house by their noise, at length reminds the party 
petition of the public, who are not in the secret. Those that they are in a different region from Broker Row ; 
which cannot by any means be pushed up to the price | and after ‘ one glass more,’ or rather one more ‘ pull’ at 
fixed, are bought in by their several owners, or their | the pewter-pot (for Brittle is too good a judge to allow 
agents, to be removed at the end of the sale ‘back to | his glass to be made use of), they break up, and betake 
the place from whence they came.’ The commissions | themselves to their several homes. 
are managed in a summary manner. The lots are rapidly The second day’s sale is even as the first, and still 
run up to the price the absent principal will give: if | more productive. The experienced Snuffins had not 
they fetch more, they go to the person bidding more ; if | miscalculated the ‘liberal arts’ of the ladies. The 
they are knocked down to the commissioned agent, | china and glass, the linen and the plate of the Honour- 
who is often the owner, he gets for the articles the | able Augustus Fitz-Flighaway becomes a perfect rage 
price at which they are sold; plus the commission, | among the housekeepers of the neighbourhood. ‘ As 
which, by a somewhat anomalous regulation, is gene- | every lady,’ says the presiding orator, ‘is by nater a 
rally a per-centage upon the amount paid for the lots. | judge of these ere harticles, there aint no necessity for 
But let us listen again to Snuffins. The furniture, | any remarks about ’em on my part. I puts ’em up 
we will suppose, is all sold, and the pictures come next. | and knocks ’em down; you, ladies, gives what you 
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Half-a-dozen time-tinted connoisseurs have entered the 
room within the last quarter of an hour, and found seats | 
near the table, the ladies having departed. 

Snuffiris loquitur. The first work of hart, ladies and 
gentlemen, which I shall submit to your attention, is a 
reg’lar hex-quiz-it jim of Ten-years, a real shoved-over 
(meaning to say chef-d’euvre), as the catalogne properly 
expresses it. I’m give to understand private that it 
was bought by the Horrible A. F. F. agin Louis-Philippe, 
at the great sale in Paris as come off nine year ago. 
What do you say for this unparalleled production of 
Ten-years? Fifty guineas, shall I say, ladies and gen- 
tlemen? I beg your pardon, gentlemen— gentlemen 
only—the ladies is all gone—bless their liberal arts !— 
we shall have them again to-morrow, when the plate, 
and the linen, and the cheyny comes on. What shall I 
say, gentlemen, for the sperlative Ten-years? Forty 
guineas, shall I say ? 

A Voice. Two pounds. 

*Two pounds did you say? Very well, thank you, 
sir; anything to begin with—Two pounds,’ 

Daubins. Three pounds. 

Wiggins. Three ten. 

Daubins nods. 

Snuffins. Four pounds. 

An Old Gentleman. Five pounds. (The settled price: 
a dead orp 

Second Old Gentleman. Let me see the picture—( Takes 
off spectacles, and peers at it closely)—Guineas. 

— Five guineas; selling at five—dead cheap 
at fifty. . 


| likes for ’em, and has ‘em. That’s the long and the 
short of it.’ With this elegant exordium the business 
of the day commences. Under the patronage of the 
fair it goes on prosperously and well. Pops’s second- 
hand linen brings him almost the price of new; the 
plate upon which he lent a fraction under five shillings 
an ounce, runs up to seven or eight, or even more. 
Now and then a lot is bought by a gentleman, and even 
a few are bought in by the owners, but the bulk of the 
articles find female purchasers, and either go to swell 
the list of bargains for which the buyers have no mor- 
tal use, or being subjected to wear and tear, to prove 
the fallacious judgment of the excited bidders. The 
‘real china’ of Brittle, which all came overland from 
the home potteries, is bought up as a rarity; and the 
glass—which to be kept at all must be kept cool, as the 
ceremony of tempering has been omitted in its manu- 
facture—is an object of strong competition among the 


fair householders, it being just the one thing of which | 


no lady that we ever yet heard of was known to possess 
enough. 
The effects of the supposititious deceased honourable 


are at length all disposed of, to the no small delectation | 
of the concoctors of the Rig. A profit, varying from | 


twenty to fifty per cent., has been realised by each of 
them, and they all unanimously declare that this time 
it was a ‘decent go, and no mistake.’ 
always that the Rig runs so prosperous a course. 
Though often highly productive, it is yet looked upon 
as a desperate measure. 


are in bad odour among their brethren of the an 


Sometimes, if the promoters | 
trade, 


But it is not | 


—— 


la 


—— 
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angry rival or an excluded would-be participator will 
expose the trick before half-a-dozen lots are sold, and 
he has either to be bribed to silence, or the thing 
becomes a failure. The Rig occasionally fails too from 
want of judgment in the selection of a proper locality 
for the experiment ; not unfrequently less than ten per 
cent. of the lots are sold to real bidders; and in some 
instances, for which we could vouch, the amount of 
goods sold has not paid the auctioneer’s charge for 
selling, to say nothing of other unavoidable expenses. 

Sometimes the Rig is only partial—that is, it is 
confined to one or two rooms, or to a certain species of 
goods. In these cases it is curious to witness the per- 
plexity of the brokers who happen not to be in the 
secret. That the Rig is being worked they know well 
enough from certain unmistakable symptoms; that 
the whole is not a Rig they also know, from the number 
of knockers-out who are present, and they never ven- 
ture upon a bidding until the desired information is 
obtained. Sometimes the first-floor front is a Rig; 
sometimes the two-pair back. Frequently the plate is 
rigged; more frequently the pictures. The watchful 
observer at a sale may detect the Rig portion of it from 
the demeanour of the regular buyers during its course. 
No sooner does the disposal of the Rig plant commence, 
than the whole fraternity of dealers contemptuously 
and manifestly ignore it altogether, those personally 
interested only excepted, and the lots are left to the 
competition of the unsuspecting public, whose courage 
receives an occasional fillip from the owners of the 
property or their agents; and it is not till the last Rig 
lot is knocked down, that the men of business conde- 
scend to bestow a glance at the auctioneer, or to listen 
to his repeated calls for silence, as the noise from their 
gossipping groups interrupts his proceedings. 

It is hardly necessary to state that from respectable 
auctioneers, men of character and integrity, the Rig 
receives no countenance. If, indeed, the choice collec- 
tions of valuables of every description, gathered together 
by men of wealth and taste, who have devoted their 
lives to the task, were allowed to be tampered with 
and adulterated by the addition of any trumpery from 
the stocks of ignorant and peculant dealers, the public 
would have no guarantee for the genuineness of any- 
thing they bought. The Rig is born of stagnation of 
trade, and dies a natural death when commerce becomes 
brisk, and the demand for things saleable returns to its 
accustomed level. 


SYMPATHETIC SNAIL COMPASS. 


Heretorore there has been a limit to the security 
and rapidity of mental intercourse both between indi- 
viduals and nations. The most tender epistles, the 
most important despatches, must needs be subject 
to the dangers and caprices of the winds and waves ; 
nor can the electric telegraph bear our messages 
beyond the confines of our island home, for hitherto, 
at least, its attempts to find a pathway in the mighty 
deep have proved an utter failure. The longings 
thus expressed for an instantaneous communication 
of thought with distant countries, and which have 
hitherto been baffled and disappointed, are now, how- 
ever, on the eve of being realised by a discovery which 
will enable us, in a moment of time, to span the great 
globe itself by our inmost thought, and to whisper it 
in silence to the listening ear of our friend at Calcutta 
or New Zealand ! 

‘But by what mighty aaeey will this instantaneous 
communication be effected ? 

‘ By a snail.’ 

‘By asnail! Incredible! Impossible!’ 

‘Incredible, if you will, but not impossible; for it 
is to the snail that this mission of though’ t-bearing i is 
assigned; and the vast community of snailhood will 


doubtless fulfil their office with a becoming sense of its 
importance.’ 

Let us now attempt to unravel this mystery. 

About eight or nine years ago it was discovered, 
almost simultaneously, by an American and a French- 
man (Messrs Biat and Benoit), that certain snails, after 
having once entered into affinity with each other, were 
endued with the remarkable faculty of remaining per- 
manently under a mutual sympathetic influence, which 
was not destroyed, nor even weakened, by the most 
prolonged intervention of time or space. This electric 
sympathy was not always dual in its nature, for it 
was found to exist with equal intensity among whole 
families of snails whose early lives had been passed 
within the same paternal hole. It was discovered, 
moreover, by our philosophers that this sympathy is 
strengthened and directed by placing the sympathising 
snails en rapport with (we use the terms without 
professing to understand their meaning) the magnetic, 
mineral, and adamic fluid, which may be effected by 
bringing them under certain conditions necessary to 
the maintenance of this threefold sympathy. In order 
to obtain these results, there has been invented by 
these gentlemen a portable apparatus, called a Pasila- 
linic Sympathetic Compass, by whose aid they obtain 
instantaneously, and at whatever distance the sym- 
pathetic snails may be placed, a sensible movement— 
designated by them an ‘escargotic commotion,’ and which 
is manifested every time that the parted sympathetic 
snails are excited by the approach of other sympathetic 
snails which are in affinity both with them and with 
each other; even in like manner as the electric com- 
motion manifests itself to the experimentalist each time 
that he approaches with his finger a body which has 
previously been electrified. 

But how can this sympathy be mutually manifested 
when the snails are placed at a great distance from each 
other? This is the next point to be ascertained. Well, 
it would appear from the statements of our two philoso- 
phers, that when these tender creatures are torn asunder 
by the relentless hand of fate, there flows forth from 
one to the other a sort of fluid, of which the earth is the 
conductor, and which unfolds itself, so to speak, like 
the almost invisible thread of a spider or a silk-worm, 
only with this difference—that the escargotic fluid is 
quite invisible, and that it passes through space with 
the rapidity of lightning. It is by means of this fluid 
that is excited and communicated the escargotic com- 
motion, which is instantaneously transmitted from one 
beloved snail to the other, even though their habitations 
be fixed on opposite sides of the globe. In order to 
establish this communication, however, it suffices not 
to awaken escargotic sympathy: there must also exist 
an harmonic sympathy between the individuals who 
desire to correspond; and this harmonic sympathy is 
obtained by animal magnetism, and by intermingling 
the sympathetic escargotic fluid with the mineral and 
adamic magnetic fluid under the influence of the gal- 
vanic mineral fluid. 

This is not the place to inquire what analogy there 
may naturally exist among these different fluids. 
Suffice it to say, that the necessity for their interfusion 
is the chief fact of the discovery, and without which 
the whole system must fall to the ground. In a word, 
the entire system of this novel communication may be 
said to rest as a anal adeonto-ee medium of galvano- 


‘There remains now to be ascertained by what sort of 
apparatus this escargotic commotion is obtained, and 
what means are adopted to render this commotion sub- 
posure to the transmission of 


i en at el 
grooves, made for that purpose in a circular wooden 


‘ 
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plate, which revolves round its axis of iron. In place 
of metallic disks, Messrs Biat and Benoit have substi- 
tuted circular troughs or cups of zinc, each one lined 
with linen which has been previously steeped in a solu- 
tion of sulphate of copper, the lining being kept fixed 
by a plate of copper which is rivetted to the cup. At 
the bottom of each trough is fixed, by a certain com- 
position, known only to the inventors, a living snail, 
which imbibes in this metallic solitude a due portion of 
galvanic influence, to be subsequently combined with 
the electric influence, which is developed when the 
wheel is set in motion, bearing along with it the captive 
snails which have been fixed around it in their . 

The box wherein is enclosed this moveable battery 
may be made of any form or substance whatever; but 
a close covering is absolutely essential, as the snails 
must not be exposed to atmospheric influence. More- 
over, each of the galvanic troughs must be furnished 
with a spring, whose pressure will reveal the escargotic 
movement of the being which dwells within. It will be 
readily apprehended that in order to the formation of a 
corresponding apparatus, two of these snail-prisoning 
instruments will be necessary; the corresponding cups 
of each containing snails which have a reciprocal affi- 
nity, so that the escargotic commotion may be trans- 
mitted from one precise point of the battery to the 
same precise point of the other battery in the duplicate 
compass. 

One more icular remains to be noticed. Messrs 
Biat and Benoit have affixed to the wheels of those two 
instruments, and close to each of the sympathetic 
spri corresponding letters, which form a sort of 

phabetic and sympathetic dials, by means of which 
the communication of thought is effected easily and 
instantaneously to any place, however distant; the 
escargotic commotion indicating on the corresponding 
dial those letters which one person desires to transmit 
to the other. 

In order to effect the communication, nothing more 
is required than for the two correspondents to place 
themselves before these two instruments at the same 
hour, and to be in the necessary condition of harmonic 
sympathy, so that they may, without the intervention 
of steam-packets or electric telegraphs, and without 
any eye resting upon them save the sympathising 
glance of their friendly snails, unfold the inmost secret 
of their hearts. 

In the article from whence the above details have 
been drawn, the writer, M. Jules Allix, goes on to 
describe his interview with M. Benoit, one of the 
inventors of this marvellous sympathetic compass, 
who, desirous to satisfy him fully with regard to the 
truth of the discovery, invited him to be present during 
one of his correspondences with Mr Biat in America. 
Accordingly, M. Jules Allix bent his steps with an 
anxious and beating heart to the Parisian dwelling 
where his doubts were to be resolved and his curiosity 
satisfied. The philosopher in America having been 
warned of their intention, they stood before the magic 
compass. M. Jules Allix not being in a state of har- 
monic sympathy with the correspondents, it was 
arranged that M. Benoit should convey any word or 
sentence he desired to express. The magnitude of the un- 
dertaking overwhelmed him with awe, and his mind was 
filled with reverence for the venerable philosopher who, 
at the other side of the Atlantic, awaited his message. 
The only word he could utter was ‘ Biat!’ M. Benoit, 
with a sympathising snail in his hand, touched one of 
the captives in a trough: it moved! The letter B was 


which fully satisfied M. Allix as to the reality of the 
discovery ; but we are obliged in common honesty to 
confess that some slight inaccuracies occurred in the 
spelling, not sufficient, however, to render the words 
unintelligible ; and considering that the snails have but 
recently begun their education, we think it is but fair 
to make some allowance for them. Meantime, who 
will deny that the invention of Messrs Biat and 
Benoit exceeds both in wonder and in importance all 
the discoveries of Galvani, of Volta, and of Mesmer? 
Its agency so humble and so simple!—its results so 
magnificent and so complex! Henceforth, where will 
be the boudoir, or where the council chamber, which 
shall not possess its pasilalinic sympathetic com- 
pass? There will doubtless be some of massive 
construction and classic form, intended for our public 
offices, from whence they may in a moment of time 
transmit to the most distant parts of the globe the 
eloquent outpourings of our orators, or the sage de- 
cisions of our statesmen! Nor shall they require to 
be translated into other languages, for a part of the 
invention, which has not yet been named, consists in a 
pasilalinic (or universal) alphabet, whereby a language 
shall be formed, familiar alike to all people, and 
tongues, and nations. Again, there will be pasilalinic 
sympathetic compasses made in the form and about 
the size of watches, whereon may be lavished the 
exquisite taste of our fashionable jewellers, and con- 
taining snails no larger than a pin’s head, whose 
transparent delicacy and sensitive tenderness will make 
them admirably adapted for a lady’s amanuensis. It 
is not improbable that these elegant and useful com- 
passes may shortly be seen appended by a chain to the 
waists of our modish ladies, in lieu of the chatelaines 
which have so recently been in fashion ; and the abso- 
lute necessity of adhering rigorously to the moment 
fixed for their correspondence is a point which will be 
duly appreciated by our moralists, as tending to gene- 
rate habits of punctuality and order in the ‘ beau sexe.’ 

It was, we are informed, by the merest accident that 
Messrs Biat and Benoit discovered the abidingly sym- 
pathetic property inherent in snails; and they have 
ascertained, by a long series of experiments, that others 
of the crustaceous species possess the same faculty of 
manifesting this sympathetic commotion, although none 
of them offer such advantages as a medium of com- 
munication as does the snail, partly because of the 
intensity of its sympathy, and partly because it can 
exist nearly twelve months without food, as also because 
of its extreme facility to become fixed within the gal- 
vanic trough, and its universal citizenship throughout 
the whole world. 

We have no doubt that our numerous readers 
will hail with enthusiastic delight the important dis- 
covery which we have now imparted to them; but we 
must not part without addressing to them a word of 
caution. Do not, we pray you, imagine that after 
having read the preceding slight and imperfect sketch, 
you are able to construct a pasilalinic sympathetic 
compass, The inventors, while imparting to the public 
so much of their discovery as to enable intelligent 
people to judge of its possibility, have reserved to 
themselves the hidden secret of its success, without a 
knowledge of which the curious inquirer might vainly 
wander on in this mysterious field of investigation. 
Even in the very outset of the inquiry, innumerable 
difficulties occur ; for as all men are not able to produce 
the phenomena of magnetic somnambulism, even so 
all shails do not possess in themselves this permanent 
sympathetic fluid; nor can the very best of them be 
available for the compass without being subjected to a 
peculiar influence, which has purposely been kept secret 
by the discoverers. 

We are induced to 


ive this warning, less from 
a regard to the sole 


inalienable right of Messrs 


them, | Biat and Benoit to the whole tribe of sympathetie 
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snails, in whatever quarter of the globe they may be 
found, than from a sort of liking for the snails them- 
selves, which makes us unwilling that they should be 
persecuted with experiments by mere tyros in science. 
Let them be tortured, if you will, by such great men 
as Messrs Biat and Benoit, who martyrise them only in 
the cause of intellect and humanity ; but we must pro- 
test against the doctrine of free trade in science, at 
least so far as snails are concerned. For ourselves, we 
have, since becoming acquainted with the noble dés- 
tinies of these sluggish creatures, begun to regard 
them with respectful interest ; and we found ourselves, 
a day or two ago, peeping into the leafy recesses of an 
ivy bush, and wondering what would be the fortunes 
of a loving family who were closely grouped together 
in that dark retreat ! 

We therefore once more pray our readers to remem- 
ber that it is far easier to convey their thoughts all 
over the world by means of a pasilalinic sympathetic 
compass, than to solve the many mysteries involved in 
its construction. 


FIVE MINUTES TOO LATE. 
* Miss not the occasion ; by the forelock take 
That subtle power—the never-halting time— 
Lest a mere moment’s putting off should make 
Mischance almost as heavy as a crime!’ 


We have just closed a volume of ‘ Wordsworth’s Poems,’ 
and the motto we have quoted, and the sonnet following 
it, recalled certain memories which have proved sugges- 
tive of our present subject. Five minutes too late! 
What an awful meaning is conveyed by the last two 
words of that brief sentence to the children of time, 
over whom circumstances and death have such fearful 
power! They conjure before our mental vision a 
spectral array of consequences from which we shrink: 
ghosts of vain hopes, of disappointed expectations, 
of love closed in death, move in ghastly procession, 
and but for certain recollections of a more enlivening 
nature—(for sometimes comedy blends even with the 
deepest tragedy in this kaleidoscope world of ours!) 
—we should erase our title, and choose another theme, 
Let it not alarm the reader, however, by the apparent 
threat it holds out of a homily upon the evils of pro- 
crastination. We mean to bestow no such tediousness 
upon his worship, deeming that the ‘ golden-lipped’ 
saint himself would prove powerless to exorcise that 
most pertinacious of demons when he has once taken 
possession of any human soul. No; we intend simply 
to give a few instances of the singular, fatal, or 
ludicrous effects which the loss or delay of five minutes 
has caused, leaving Wordsworth’s motto to point the 
moral of our gossipping. 

The first, and one of the most painful of these our 
‘ modern instances,’ was very recently related to us by 
the son of him whose fortunes were changed, and finally 
his fate sealed, by the unheeded flitting of those few 
sands of time, and whose family are still sufferers from 
this apparent trifle. The momentous five minutes to 
which we allude were a portion of one of the most glo- 
rious periods that ever dial or hour-glass marked—that 
in which the Trafalgar victory was won, and Nelson lost. 
Among the gallant fleet which on that day roused the 
echoes of the hills of Spain, was a certain cutter 
commanded by a young lieutenant, who, possessing 
no naval interest, hoped for advancement only from 
his own gallantry and good conduct; and little doubt 
was there that either would prove lacking in his case. 
Memories of the fair wife and dear babe whose for- 
tunes were, in the expressive language of the East, 
‘bound up in the bundle of his life,’ awoke every 
ony 1) san Oe ee oe ee ae 
and inspiring meaning to that celebrated signal, the 


simple majesty of which still thrills the heart of all 
who owe homage to the name of our country—‘ Eng- 
land expects every man to do his duty.’ en the 
fight began, our young lieutenant did his duty gal- 
lantly ; the ‘ angel opportunity’ was lacking for any 
very memorable achievement, but in that scene of 
anrivalled valour and exertion, the eye of the 
commander marked the conduct of the gallant little 
cutter, and he noticed it to ‘ Hardy.’ Had he lived, 
the fortune of the young officer would have been 
assured ; but the life which then ‘set in bloody glory’ 
bore with it the hopes of many a brave mariner ‘ into 
the dim oblivion !’ 

It is well known that the fleet which achieved this 
victory had, during the succeeding night and day, to 
contend with the fury of the elements; many ships 
dismasted in the battle, all shattered, and in numerous 
cases without an anchor to let go. It was whilst the 
storm was still raging that Lord Collingwood made 
a signal to the —— cutter to send a boat for the 
despatches which were to be conveyed to England. The 
office intended for her commander was a favour, as the 
harbinger of such intelligence was certain of promo- 
tion ; but, alas! our young lieutenant, engrossed by the 
present scene, and excited by the recent march of 
events, was not heeding the signal of the Euryalus, and 
it had been flying five minutes before it was reported 
to him. Then he hurried to obey the mandate—too 
late! Another had seen the summons, and preceded 
him, deeming that the state of the cutter must be 
the cause of her commander’s delay. As her boat 
came alongside the Luryalus, that of his successful 
rival—if I may so style him—pushed off, and the 
officers exchanged greetings. Poor Y—— at that 
moment bade farewell to the flood-tide of his fortunes! 
The admiral accepted his excuses, and regretted that 
he had not arrived in time, giving him the only charge 
remaining in his power to bestow—duplicates of the 
despatches—and with these he took his homeward 
course: but the lost five minutes had wrecked his 
hopes. His predecessor arrived safely, received pro- 
motion, and is now, or was very recently, an admiral, 
while the hero of our story obtained only a sword in 
commemoration of his bravery ; and at the close of the 
war, was thrown aside, with many a gallant comrade, to 
waste the remainder of his life in oblivion and neglect. 
The disappointment of his hopes affected him deeply ; 
the more so as his family increased, and his means of 
supporting and providing for them were small. What 
profound regret darkened the vision of Trafalgar when 
it recurred to the old officer’s memory! He was some- 
times heard to say, with a playful mockery of his own 
ill-fortune, ‘that he had grown prematurely bald from 
the number of young men who had walked over his 
head ;’ but there was a pathos in the very jest. By a 
marvellous coincidence, his life was closed, as its pro- 
spects had been blighted, by the fatal five minutes too 
late. He was engaged to dine with an old brother- 
officer—one who hated to be kept waiting for his dinner 
—and by some accident, it was five minutes after the 


for he suffered from a complaint of the heart—reached 
the dining-room ‘ again five minutes too late,’ as he 
remarked himself, in allusion to the unseen signal, was 
taken ill from the exertion, carried home, and died. 
‘The tide’ of life as well as of fortune had for him 
‘ passed the flood !’ 

The colours of this kaleidoscope vision are of the 
darkest and saddest: let us shake the instrument and 
vary the combinations, and lo an Indian fas wed 
rises before us seated on a mountain height ; and many 
busy forms are moving near and about it, for the lady 
who dwells there is about to join a party of friends 
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travelling to the island presidency below. Her hus- 
band’s regiment has been recently hurried to the seat 
of war, and she can no longer dwell upon the wide and 
pleasant plains of the Deccan ; moreover, the monsoon 
is ended, and the hot winds of the season are begin- 
ning to penetrate the screens. And now the ayah 
hastens her lady’s preparations, by the information 
that the party of travellers are waiting in their palan- 
quins without ; but the ‘Ma’am Sahib’ is a confirmed 
procrastinator, and so much has been left till this last 
moment unprepared and undone, that she cannot obey 
the summons. The climate is not favourable to patience ; 
besides, there is a ‘ tide’ to be caught at the next bun- 
der, and it, proverbially, will wait for no one ; therefore, 
with some few apologies, the party moved on, expressing 
their assurance that Mrs T—— would soon overtake 
them. She was of the same opinion, and bore their 
desertion very philosophically, insisting even on not 
detaining a gentleman of the group, who would fain 
have waited her leisure. As she entered her palan- 
quin, she observed to her ayah—the only servant who 
accompanied her—that she had been, ‘ after all, only 
five minutes too late.’ The ‘ God’s image carved in 
ebony,’ as Fuller calls the dark sisterhood of our race, 
showed her ivory teeth good-humouredly in assent, 
and retired to take possession of her own conveyance, 
in which she was ordered to follow closely that of her 
mistress, deeming the loss of time of as little moment 
as the lady did. The hamals then began their labours, 
and the first portion of the descent was achieved 
pleasantly and safely. Seated in her coffin-like car- 
riage, Mrs T—— looked forth on a scene of almost 
unrivalled beauty, every turn of the mountain path- 
way varying its character and increasing its loveliness. 
Revived by the recent heavy rains, the trees and herb- 
age wore a green as vivid as if they were never scorched 
by the burning kisses of an Eastern sun; gay wild- 
flowers ped out from the long grass of the jungle; 
and tiny waterfalls danced and sported down the 
mountains’ sides to their own liquid music: the tramp 
of the bearers, the monotonous chant into which they 
occasionally broke, even the shrill cry of the green 
parrot, had all a charm for the fair lady traveller ; and 
she forgot the ‘ five minutes too late’ which had sepa- 
rated her from her companions, and the fact that there 
was still no appearance of rejoining them. The latter 
recollection had, however, occurred to her bearers, and 
gradually, though their burthen marked it not, they 
slackened their pace, and held low conference among 
themselves. The ayah’s palanquin was far behind, the 
travellers who preceded them far before; the road was 
solitary, the jungle deep and secret as the grave; the 
lady known to be rich in jewels, if not in gold and 
rupees. 
Evening was closing in: day fades rapidly in the 
a, and the brief twilight is as solemn as it is soft 
and short. ‘The hamals’ steps fell slower and slower; 
and at last a vague fear awoke in the lady’s mind, to 
which the gradually-deepening gloom added force. She 
was imaginative, and she fancied the pretty water-jets 
grew larger, and foamed, and took a spectral form, like 
the mischievous uncle of ‘ Undine, and that the dark 
figures of the relay of hamals, running by the side of 
the palanquin, grew taller, and more fiendish-looking: 
she began to ‘ see their visage’ less ‘in their mind’ than 
in its natural colour and swart ugliness, and bitterly 
repented having been five minutes too late. A regret, 
alas! too late also; for suddenly her palanquin was set 
upon the ground, and eight shadowy fornis gathered 
round the door, with pas eyes and looks from 
— she shrank, while one phrase desired 
her to give him her jewel-case ~ her money. The 
request was not instantly granted. The Scotswoman 
was courageous, and represented to her false guides that 
aeae nelieneub/bae inbave a wemen of her race 
impunity. In answer, one fellow pointed to the deep 


jungle, and made an expressive sign at the back of his 
own throat. She saw that it would be vain to refuse, and 
delivered the small box she had with her and her money. 
They received it silently ; and sitting down in her sight, 
coolly examined and divided their spoil. Then came a 
fearful pause. ‘They looked towards the palanquin; 
they were evidently consulting as to what they should 
do with her. Never could she afterwards forget the 
feeling with which her gaze encountered those terrible 
black eyes! the agony of suspense was more than 
she could bear; and as they rose simultaneously, 
she buried her face in her hands, and in a short, 
almost wordless prayer, commended her soul to her 
Creator. At the same instant a frightful roar, echoed 
by a thrilling scream, or rather yell, burst on her ear. 
She looked up, and beheld her foes scattered on all 
sides, pursued by a tiger, to whose remorseless thirst 
one had evidently fallen a prey, for faint from the 
distance came a cry of mortal agony. She was saved ! 
The five minutes they had loitered over their spoil had, 
through the mercy of a good Providence, made crime 
too late to be consummated. She sat there alone, 
wonderfully preserved, but still in an awful situation 
for a female, since night was gathering round her, and 
the lair of the wild beast so near! Her heart beat 
audibly, when suddenly the stillness was broken by a 
familiar and blessed sound: ‘ Auld Lang-syne,’ played 
on her native bagpipes, stole on the silence of the 
evening, and, relieved from a weight of terror—from 
the fear of death itself—she shed large heavy tears as 
the clear music approached her. A Highland regiment 
was on its night march back to the Presidency, and 
either its approach had been perceived by the robbers 
who had escaped the tiger, and thus prevented their 
return to their victim, or their superstitious terror at 
the jungle tyrant had kept them from the spot. Ina 
few minutes some of the Highland officers were beside 
the palanquin, listening indignantly to the lady’s story, 
and offering her every assistance in their power. She 
was a good horsewoman, and the adjutant resigned his 
steed to her. Her jewels and money, found scattered 
on the road, were collected and given in charge toa 
Highlander, and she was escorted in safety by the 
gallant 7-th to the bunder, from whence she could 
embark for Bombay. If anything could cure procras- 
tination, the effects of such a ‘five minutes too late’ 
might be expected to perform it; but, as we have said, 
we have no faith in even so severe a remedy, and we 
doubt if pretty Mrs T has ever put her bonnet on 
the quicker since her adventure on the Kandallah 
Ghauts. 

And now, looking back into our very early childhood, 
we can see a neat, quiet-looking old lady, on whose 
fate our ominous title had as important a result. She 
was the widow of a merchant-ship captain, who had 
left her a comfortable independence, and the care of a 
boy nephew—his only sister’s son—a fine lad destined 
for the sea. The pair lived in an old-fashioned house 
in one of the old, narrow, dull, but respectable streets 
of Portsea, and were introduced to our notice by the 
necessity of applying to Mrs Martin, or, as she called 
herself, Mrs Marting, for the character of a servant. 
Inquiries touching the damsel’s capabilities had been 
made by letter, but the reply was by no means as clear 
as could be desired; for the old lady was a very ‘ queen 
of the dictionary,’ and played so despotically with 
words, and the letters which form them, that the only 
part of her reply at all intelligible to my mother was 
a kindly-expressed hope that ‘Susan Olding would 
shoot her!’ We supposed she meant suit; but to make 
assurance doubly sure, mamma called on her, and took 
us children with her. It was about Christmas-time, 
and we remember distinctly how nice and cosy we 
thought the quaint-looking old parlour into which we 
were ushered. The fireplace was formed of Dutch 
tiles, commemorative of a whole Bible biography: a 
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large closet, with glass doors, exhibited to our childish 
peeping a quantity of valuable old china. There was a 
harpsichord—the only one we ever saw—open in the 
room. ‘Round the walls hung pieces of embroidery 
framed, the subjects being taken from the ‘ Faerie 
Queen ;’ and above each shone the glittering leaves 
and scarlet berries of a holly sprig. A bright fire 
blazed on the hearth; and by the side of it, in qn 
imposing- looking arm-chair, sat the mistress of the 
dwelling knitting—a pretty woman even in advancing 
years, with a kind happy expression of countenance, 
that one would have felt grieved to see overshadowed 
by a care. 

From that time we became acquaintances of good 
Mrs Martin. She met us in our walks; sometimes 
took us into her house to give us a piece of seed- 
cake and a glass of home-made wine; and finally, 
invited us occasionally to drink tea with her. We 
enjoyed those evenings exceedingly ; she was so kind, 
and good-natured, and so ready to enter into all our 
games, in which we had also a blithe comrade in the 
young man her nephew, who had just returned from 
sea. He would play with us till we were tired, and 
then seating us round the blazing fire, would entertain 
us, Othello-like, with his adventures, and those of his 
messmates, till we held our breath to listen. A very 
fine seaman-like youth was Harry Darling the mid- 
shipman, and very proud his aunt was of him. In truth 
she had good cause to rejoice in her affection for him, 
as the incident we have to relate will prove. When 
Harry first went to sea, his adopted mother felt, as she 
expressed it, ‘very dissolute’ (desolate ?) in her deserted 
house, and sought relief from her anxious thoughts by fre- 
quenting oftener the tea-tables of her neighbours, among 
whom her cheerful temper, to say nothing of her com- 
fortable income and hospitality, made her very popular. 
At the house of one of the most intimate of her gossips, 
the worthy widow was in the habit of meeting, and of 
being partner at whist, with a tall gentleman wearing 
a moustache, and distinguished by the title of ‘ Count.’ 
Now if Mrs Martin had a weakness, it was her love for 
‘ great people,’ as she phrased it; many of whose privi- 
leges were the especial objects of her envy, especially 
the mournful one of a funereal exhibition of heraldic 
honours. She always regretted that she had not been 
able to hang out ‘ a hatchet’ for her poor dear departed 
Marting. Now, as she never dreamed, dear guileless old 
body, of any one assuming a dignity not justly apper- 
taining to them, and had no conception of the exact 
standard of national rank, a foreign count with a 
moustache like a Life Guardsman was as imposing a 
personage in her estimation as an ancient English 
‘ Thane,’ and she treated his countship with all possible 
respect and attention, considering it a high honour 
when he favoured her neat dwelling with a visit, 
and drank tea out of her best china. She always 
called him ‘my lord,’ and ‘ your lordship,’ and sym- 
pathised deeply in the cruel reverses to which the 
Revolution had subjected him, never wearying of 
hearing descriptions of his ‘chatoo,’ and of his hotel 
in Paris, though it long continued a mystery to her 
how a nobleman with such a fortune could have 
liked to keep a hotel, a difficulty she at last solved by 
ascribing it to foreign manners. But the count became 
daily more intimate at her house, telling her long 
stories over the winter fire, or while partaking of the 
meal she called, in compliment to him, her ‘petty soupey,’ 
and gradually the usual consequences of such story- 
telling ensued. The unfortunate noble proposed to Mrs 
Martin, and, quite fluttered and dazzled by the honour, 
the widow consented to become Madame la Comtesse. 
His lady-love’s assent once obtained, the Frenchman 
was eager for the immediate celebration of their nup- 
tials; but Mrs Martin insisted on waiting till her dear 
Harry came home from sea, his. ship being daily 
expected. The bridegroom shrugged an unwilling 


assent, and consoled himself by dining occasionally, as 
well as drinking tea, with his lady-love. 

At length the battery and guard-ship guns of Ports- 
mouth greeted the expected frigate, and the next day 
Harry Darling embraced his aunt, and learned from 
her with much surprise, and a little vexation, that she 
was about to marry ‘a member of the French House 
of Lords!’ The boy had already seen enough of the 
world to take a very different view of the proposed 
exaltation, and to have serious fears for his kinswo- 
man’s happiness in a union with one whom he, at first 
sight, pronounced an adventurer; but on hinting his 
suspicions to her, the good lady for the first time grew 
angry with him, ascribing his observations to a selfish 
regard for his own. interest, and Harry finding remon- 
strance vain, was fain to yield a sad consent to be 
present at the ceremony in a week’s time. 

The wedding-day arrived. The ceremony was to be 
performed at a little village church at some distance, 
and the carriages destined to convey the bridal party 
were ordered at an early hour. The bride, handsomely 
attired, and the bridegroom in the dignity of an entire 
new suit, were waiting, attended by their friends, in 
the parlour we have described, for the appearance of 
Harry, who had been unable to get leave till the event- 
ful morning, but had promised to be there in time. 
There is nothing more calculated to throw a gloom 
over persons assembled for some festive or momentous 
occasion, than the having to wait for an expected guest. 
The gossips assembled in Mrs Martin’s room had met 
with gay smiles and pleasant congratulations, but as 
minute after minute stole away, and no Harry Darling 
appeared, the conversation sank into silence, and the 
company looked grave and tired. The count became 
impatient, and urged his betrothed not to delay longer, 
as circumstances might have occurred to prevent ‘ Mon- 
sieur Darling’ from leaving his ship; but the widow 
was not to be persuaded. She loved Harry with all 
the warmth of her affectionate nature. She had never 
known him break his promise; if he did not come, he 
must, ‘she was sure, be ill, or he might even have 
fallen overboard, and could the count think her such 
an inhuman monster as to go to be married while the 
dear child’s fate was doubtful?’ ‘The gentleman inter- 
nally wished ‘ the dear child’ at the bottom of Spithead, 
but he dared not dispute the will of his despotic widow, 
and they waited another quarter of an hour, when, to 
the joy of all, the missing Harry sprang across the 
threshold, releasing the ‘wedding guests’ from their 
thraldom to a nameless kind of discomfort, and his 
aunt from her nervous fears. 

With all speed the party then drove off, and pro- 
ceeded at a brisk pace to the village church ; but even 
as the tall spire rose in sight above the leafy elms, the 
clock struck the hour of noon. The bridal party 
exchanged looks: after twelve, it is not possible to be 
married in England without a special licence. But the 
bride’s attendant suggested that as it could not be 
more than five minutes after the time, the rector 
might be induced to overlook the rule, and they 
alighted and entered the church. Only the sexton, 
was visible, in the act of closing the doors. He told *\ 
them that the Rev. Mr Bunbury, after waiting . for 
them till noon, had just ridden off to attend a clerical 
meeting at some distance; but that even had he been 
at home, it would have been quite impossible for him 
to have performed the ceremony after the appointed 
hour. They were therefore compelled to return un- 
married, and Harry received a gentle chiding from his 
aunt for the confusion he had occasioned, which, how- 
ever, he asserted was not his fault, but that of the first 
lieutenant, who had detained him. To atone in some 
measure for the disappointment to her friends, Mrs 
Martin invited them all to dine with her at six, and to 
accompany her on a similar expedition on the morrow. 
The invitation was accepted, and the count forgot his 
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disappointment over a late of turtle-soup, and indulged 
in delightful anticipa: of the next morning which 
was to render him 


* Monarch of all he surveyed.’ 


Alas, there is many a slip between the cup and the 
lip! A five minutes too late is no such trifling matter. 
It was even while wit and champagne were at their 
height, that a knock at the street door disturbed the 
jovial company, and was followed by the announce- 
ment of ‘a latfly who wished to with Monsieur 
di Fierville.’ Martin, eager to please the man 
she delighted to honour, bade the servant usher the 
lady in, and a scene of confusion followed which may 
pro be imagined than described. It was no less a 
personage than the Madame Fierville herself—the true 
and living wife of the deceitful lover—who had at 
length, as she informed them, been able to dispose 
advantageously of her business as a modiste, and had 
followed her husband to England, trusting she should 
find him established, according to his intention, as a 
hairdresser in the good town of Porteea. On reaching 
his lodgings, however—for she had, after some diffi- 
culty, succeeded in tracing him—she learned from the 
mistress of the house that he had taken to himself the 
title of his former master—he had been valet to Count 
F——,—and an English wife, and she had come to the 
home of the latter to exact justice or revenge. ‘The 
count’ was no match for his vehement and enraged 
wife, and could not deny the authenticity of the testi- 
monials of the truth of her statement, which she pro- 
duced. He was hurried, at rather uncivil speed, from 
the house by the enraged Harry Darling, and was 
followed thence by the angry and garrulous French- 
woman; while Mrs Martin had a gentle hysteric— 
nothing could greatly disturb the equanimity of her 
temper—and sinking on her nephew’s shoulder, mur- 
mured in broken sobs her thanks to Providence, and, 
under Providence, to him, ‘ that from being five minutes 
too late she had escaped being made an accomplice in 
the crime of burglary!’ 

We must turn from Mrs Marting—her love passages 
and her blunders—to an incident in which the words 
of our motto were most pathetically and fatally exem- 
plified— 


‘ A moment’s putting off has made 
Mischance as heavy as a crime.’ 


The actors, or rather sufferers, of the story were a twin 
brother and sister, orphans, and dependent on the bounty 
of a near kinswoman, who, being of the Romish persua- 
sion, had educated the girl in the doctrines of her own 
faith, although, in compliance with the dying wish of 
her widowed sister, the boy was suffered to retain that 
of his country and his father. But this difference of 
creeds proved the cause of no diminution of affection 
between the children, whose love for each other equalled 
or surpassed those loves which Scripture and poetry 
have made immortal. They were ever to be seen hand 
in hand; the one had no pleasure the other did not 
ened their playthings, books, thoughts, joys, and 
tine sorrows were shared invariably ; and as the 
~ | was educated at home, they were never se ted 
John had attained his seventeenth year, when his 
aunt’s interest procured him a cadetship, and he was 
obliged to leave Mary in order to join his regiment in 
India. It was a terrible separation in those days, when 
the su elements ‘ yoked to man’s iron car’ had 
the present day, nearly fulfilled the modest 
wish of Dryden’s lovers, and 
* Annihilated time and space !’ 
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how humble that home might be!’ And he assented 
to all her wishes, and pledged his word never to miss 
an opportunity of writing to her. 

Letters from the East were then few and far between ; 
and when received, brought in their very date a painful 
reminder of the time that had elapsed since the beloved 
hand had traced them, and a fear of all that might 
have chanced since their old news was written. But 
they were the chief cémfort of Mary Murray— 


* When seas between them broad had rolled,’ 


and for days after the arrival of one, her step would 
fall more lightly, and her voice take a happier tone. 
After the departure of her nephew, Mrs Jermyn removed 
with her niece to France. Her means were straitened, 
and she could live more economically on the continent ; 
and there, after the lapse of some few years, she died, 
leaving Mary Murray all her little property, and 
advising her to join her brother in India as soon as she 
conveniently could, but to remain as boarder in a con- 
vent till arrangements to that effect could be miade. 
The poor girl obeyed the wishes of her last and only 
friend, and became for a time the inmate of a cloister ; 
but her thoughts and wishes all tended to the East, 
and she longed for the arrival of her brother’s next 
letter—the answer to that in which she had made him 
aware of her loss, and of her wish to goto him. The 
mail arrived : there was no letter for her, but it brought 
news of an engagement in which John Murray’s regi- 
ment had fought bravely and suffered much. His name 
was not in the list of killed or wounded, but he was 
reported ‘missing,’ probably a prisoner to the enemy, or 
drowned in the river, on the banks of which the contest 
had taken place. The grief of her, who had no other tie 
of love in the world, may be imagined ; it could scarcely 
be described. Nevertheless she was young, and the 
young are generally sanguine. Almost without her 
being conscious of it, she still cherished a hope that he 
might be restored to her; but months rolled on, and 
brought no tidings. Then it was that, sick at heart, 
and weary even of the hope that was so constantly 
disappointed, her thoughts turned to the cloister as a 
refuge from her lonely sorrow. She had no object of 
interest beyond the walls ; the nuns were kind and good; 
the duties of the convent such as she loved to fulfil. 
She took the white veil, and at the end of the year’s 
novitiate, the black. The service of final dedication 
had begun, when a stranger arrived at the convent 
gate, and requested to see Miss Murray on business 
of importance. He was desired by the porteress to 
wait till the ceremony, which had commenced about 
five minutes giovioully, was ended ; and ignorant of 
the name of the nun who was making her profession, he 
of course consented to the request. In about an hour’s 
time, a young figure, robed in black, and veiled, stood 
at the grate to ask his business with her. He uttered 
an exclamation of alarm and consternation when he 
perceived Miss Murray in the dress of a nun. Then 
recovering himself, informed her, as cautiously as 
his surprise permitted, that he had come from her 
brother, who had been made prisoner, and was now 
restored to his regiment, after Levtig endured much, 
and met with a number of adventures, of which a letter 
he then offered her would give her a full account. It 
ought, he acknowledged, to have been delivered a da 

or two earlier, but he had been much engaged since his 
arrival in Paris, and had forgotten it till that morning, 
when, ashamed and sorry for his neglect, he had pro- 
ceeded at an early hour to the convent. Mary Murray 
heard him with a pale cheek and quivering lip, and 
as she took the letter from his hand, murmured, ‘ You 
came five minutes too late, sir! and to that lost time 


;| my brother’s happiness and mine have been sacrificed, 


I am a nun now—as dead to him as if the grave had 
olilig messenger was over- 


with regret as vain as it was agonizing. Miss 
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Murray kindly endeavoured to console him, but on 
herself the blow fell heavily. She was never seen to 
smile from that day; and in less than a year after, the 
nuns of St Agnes followed their young sister to the 
grave. Most fitly might the beautiful epitaph in the 
church of the Santa Croce have been graven beneath 
the holy sign her tombstone bore :— 


‘Ne la plaignez pas! Si vous saviez 
Combien de peines ce tombeau |’a épargné !’ 


The brother grieved deeply for a while, but the 
stream of the world bore him onwards, and its waters 
are the true Lethe for ordinary and even extraordinary 
sorrow. He married, and years afterwards returned 
to England with his wife and family; and then the 
memory of his sister Mary returned vividly and pain- 
fully to his mind, and, as a warning to his children, he 
told them the story of her enduring affection, and of 
the fatal five minutes too late ! 


CREDIBILITY OF THE STORY OF HUGH 
OF LINCOLN. 


Tue story of Hugh of Lincoln is well known from its 
being the theme of a popular ballad, a version of which 
was published by Percy in his ‘ Reliques.’ It repre- 
sents a Christian boy, named Hugh, as inveigled by 
means of an apple into the house of a Jew, and as 
there conducted to a secret apartment, and put to 
death. It then goes on to relate the anxiety of the 
mother in seeking for her son, and the miraculous 
circumstance of his detailing the fact and manner of 
his murder from the bottom of a well, into which he 
had been thrown :— 


* When bells were rung and mass was sung, 
And every lady went hame ; 
Then ilka lady had her young son, 
But Lady Helen had nane. 


She rowed her mantle ‘ead about, 
And sair, sair gan she weep ; 

And she ran to the Jew’s castle, 
When all were fast asleep. 


“ My bonny Sir Hugh, my pretty Sir Hugh, 
I pray thee to me speak ;” 

“ Oh, lady, run to the deep draw-well, 
Gin ye your son wad seek! ” 


Lady Helen ran to the deep draw-weil, 
And knelt upon her knee— 

“ My bonny Sir Hugh, an ye be here, 
I pray thee speak to me.” 


“ The lead is wondrous heavy, mother, 
The well is wondrous deep, 

A keen pen-knife sticks in my heart, 
A word I downa speak. 


“ Gae hame, gae hame, my mother dear, 
Fetch me my winding- 

And at the back o’ merry Lincoln, 
It’s there we twa sall meet.” ? 


The English chronicler, Matthew Paris, relates in 
his History of England the story on which the ballad 
is founded with great circumstantiality, under date 
1255, which was during his own lifetime. He narrates 
how the Jews of Lincoln stole a Christian boy of eight 
years of age, in order to make him the subject of a 
mock crucifixion, by way of burlesquing the Passion of 
our Saviour, He was beaten, crowned with thorns, 
and nailed to a cross, after which they made him drink 
gall, and finally put an end to his sufferings by piercing 
him with a lance. Thereafter having taken out the 
intestines, to serve in some magical rites, they threw 
jt ge a The mother traced the boy to the 
house of a particular Jew, where the body was found. 
The Jew was brought before Lord John of Lexington, 


and, on prorhise of his life, confessed the facts as above 
stated. The corpse was meanwhile buried honourably 
in Lincoln cathedral. In consequence of the accusa- 
tions of the Jew against his brethren, ninety-one were 
seized and conveyed to the Tower of London, where 
eighteen of them were soon after . The aceuser 
was himself put to death by order of the king. 

There cannot be the slightest doubt that this story 
has some foundation in fact. It was verified so far in 
1790, by the discovery of the body of Hugh of Lincoln 
in the tomb always pointed out as his in the cathedral. 
The skeleton of a male child, three feet three inches 
long, and with appearances as if the bowels had not 
been buried along with the body, was there found 
wrapped in lead. The testimony of a contemporary 
historian is powerful evidence. Nor should we over- 
look the deep impression which the tale has made on 
the public mind. It is noticed by every chronicler 
since Matthew’s time, and has been canonized in a 
beautiful poem of the fourteenth century, the ‘ Prioress’s 
Tale’ in Chaucer. Not long ago, additional proof of 
the wide celebrity of the circumstances was afforded by 
the discovery of an Anglo-Norman ballad relating them 
in the Bibliotheque Royale of Paris. 

Dr Abraham Hume has recently collected all the 
particulars connected with the story,* including copies of 
the various ballads, and the accounts of the chroniclers, 
and has proceeded to deliberate on the credibility of the 
alleged guilt of the Jews. He argues on the unlike- 
lihood of the Jews introducing a mock crucifixion into 
their old established ritual, and on their having no 
tendency to the use of magical ceremonies. Suppose 
we had been ourselves present at Lincoln when the 
body of the child was found. We should have seen 
only an infuriated mob dragging a Jew out of his house 
on suspicion of murder, and a gentleman subjecting 
him to an irregular trial, in the course of which the 
alleged culprit made a monstrous confession, in accord- 
ance with vulgar prejudices, in order to save his own 
life. Religious antipathy went hand in hand with a 
love of the wealth of the Jews, to cause their bei 
subjected to all kinds of oppression and injustice, 
thus there is all possible reason for suspecting that 
this affair of the boy of Lincoln was only the taking 
advantage of some trivial casualty to wreak out popu- 
lar vengeance upon this unhappy tribe. 

The strongest argument in favour of this view of 
the story is the fact, that the Jews of a country now 
in a condition analogous to that of England in the 
thirteenth century were subjected in our own time to 
a series of vindictive outrages of the same nature, and 
on account of charges perfectly groundless. ‘In the 
year 1840, in consequence of the sudden disappearance 
of a priest called Thomaso, the ancient prejudice was 
revived at Damascus: and before a proper judicial 
examination of the facts could be made, two or three 
Jews, who would have been important witnesses in the 
case, were put to death. A severe persecution then 
commenced; the popular A was excited not only 
there, but in other parts of Turkish empire; and 
a variety of tortures were inflicted, which are happily 
unknown in all the countries of modern Christendom. 
In the very same year similar acts were performed at 
Rhodes; and the intelligent and humane throughout 
all Europe and America were moved by the accounts. 
Mr (now Sir) Moses Montefiore London was 
determined to visit the localities, and to procure, if 
ieee 6 Meni o> Se ee 

brethren in this and the neighbouring countries of 

Europe cheerfully deputed to him the expression of 
their sentiments ; he was also fortified by the authority 
and protection of the British government, and attended 


* Sir Hugh of Lincoln; or an Examination of a Curious Tradi- 
the Jews, with a Notice of the 
Connected with it. the Rey. Abraham Hume, LL.D. 3 


J. R, Smith. 1849, 
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by the good wishes of all Christian people. Previous 
to his departure, a great meeting was held at the Egyp- 
tian Hall, London, which Dr Loewe considers “ the 
most glorious evidence of intelligence and religious 
toleration that is to be met with in the annals of man- 
kind.” On the arrival of Sir Moses at Damascus, an 
investigation was made into the circumstances, the 
result of which was a acquittal of the Jewish 
prisoners. They were liberated on the 21st of August 
1841. Similar results took place at Rhodes, the pasha 
of which was deposed.’ 

In short, there is no good reason that can be shown 
against our forming the conclusion, that the story 
regarding the death of the boy Hugh took its rise in 

popular superstition, and is merely an example of the 
dismal effects of ignorance and bigotry in an age when 
law was irregularly administered. 


MYSTERIOUS BREAKING OF A VASE. 


The ingenious Charles Peach, the Cornwall naturalist, 

whose papers at the British Association have often been 
to in the journals, is now professionally settled 

at Peterhead in the north of Scotland, where, as formerly, 
he employs his spare time in researches in the lower 
fields of marine life. He lately obtained a 
(gemmous diagonet), and this, tagetoes with a small 
five-bearded blenny, he put into a large crystal vase, 
which was suspended from the ceiling of his parlour, 
near the window. The fish had done very well for seve- 
ral days, when their life was brought to a close by a 
curious accident. To quote from a letter of Mr Peach : 
—One night, about eleven o’clock, my two girls, my 
two oldest boys, my wife and myself, were about to go to 
bed, when some odd story which had made us laugh in 
Cornwall was recalled to mind, and the recollection so 
tickled us that we all fell again into a hearty laugh. 
The fish, which were of a quiet disposition, rf usually 
rested at the bottom, immediately became much excited, 
and we observed them darting furiously backwards and 
forwards. My son William went towards the window to 
see what was the matter, when bang went the vase, and 
down came the fish and salt water upon the floor, A 
pretty rush it caused amongst us: of course the fish lost 
their lives. When the bustle was over, the question 
arose, “ How happened this!” We had every reason to 
believe the vase perfectly sound. I believe it was caused 
by our laugh being hearty, and all in one note, and that 
the note which the vase would vibrate to; the vase bein 
thin, the vibration had been too strong for it. The fick 
had evidently been acted on by the jarring of the walls 
of their frail tenement.’ 


PEEPS INTO THE LITERARY CIRCLES OF LONDON. 


The society of the literary world of London is conducted 
after this wise :—There are certain persons, for the most 
part authors, editors, or artists, but with the addition 
of a few who can only | pon themselves upon being the 

rons of literature and art—who hold periodical assem- 
lies of the notables. Some appoint a certain evening 
in every week during the season, a general invitation to 
which is given to the favoured; others are monthly; and 
others, again, at no regular intervals. At these gather- 
ings the amusements are conversation and music only, 
and the entertainment is unostentatious and inexpensive, 
consisting of tea and coffee, wine or negus, handed about 
in the course of the evening, and sandwiches, cake, and 
wine at eleven o’clock. Suppers are re prohibited by com- 
mon consent, for costliness would speedily put wn end 
to society too agreeable to be sacrificed to fashion. The 
company meets me ee eight and nine, and 
always parts at midni I believe that these are the 
social i on in which inexpensiveness 
of entertainment is the rule, and hence, perhaps, it is 


station in life, here he is welcome. The question always 
asked in the literary circles of London is not, as in-other 
circles, * What is he ? but ‘ Who is he? Authors, artists, 
editors, musicians, scientific men, actors, and singers, 
male and female, are grouped together indiscriminately ; 
and peers, baronets, knights, poy ba doctors, booksellers, 
printers—provided they possess this qualification of being 
authors, artists, or musicians, or be renowned as the 
patrons of literature, art, or music—here meet together 
in temporary social equality, but regulated by so much 
good sense, that it does not lead to familiarity elsewhere. 
The rooms in which these assemblies are held vary in 
size aud splendour, from the vast and magnificent saloons 
of the nobleman, to the plain and humble drawing-room 
of an unfashionable street. But both are enjoyed equally, 
nor does there appear to be a preference. i have seen 
the modest residence of Mrs "Laie in Porchester 
Terrace filled with persons as famous as are to be found 
in the mansion of Sir T. N. Talfourd in Russell Square. 
The truth is, that the visitors of this class go to see and 
be seen, to talk and be talked to; for the pleasure of 
meeting persons, and not for show, or to eat and drink, 
as at the ‘ball and supper’ which is the established 
formula of entertainment with the other circles of London 
society. But other objects of interest are not omitted. 
There is always good music, vocal and instrumental, 
because some of the distinguished vocalists of the time 
are always among the assembly, and always ready to 
assist in th~ mutual entertainment. Artists are invited 
to bring t.,-¢ portfolios with them ; the newest books, 
engravings, and illustrated works lie upon the tables, Of 
conversation there is no lack. Among the habilues of 
this society there are some eminent talkers, who always 
gather round them a knot of attentive listeners ; and if 
the rooms are large, you will see several of these circles 
dotted about, each indicating some personage of note for 
its centre.—The Critic. 


‘NEVER COMES THE BEAUTIFUL AGAIN!’ 
—Vide ‘ Reverberations,’ Part First. 
BY CALDER CAMPBELL. 

Ou! the cruel words that have been spoken— 

* Never comes the beautiful again !’ 
Credit not the saying: still unbroken 
Is the pledge which nature’s tongue hath spoken 

With an earnest eloquence to men. 


Beauty ne’er departeth! Beauty dwelleth 

Wherever loveful eyes look out for her— 
Where the woods glisten and the wild deer belleth, 
Where mystic echo ’mid hill-grottos dwelleth, 

Where rills rush through deep glens, her footsteps stir. 


Where gem-like stars are sparkling in the heavens, 
And fragrant flowers are springing from the earth— 
Where sunny morns are bright, and golden evens 
Shed many-tinted clouds across the heavens, 
Beauty, in changeful glory, wanders forth ! 
Where sea-waves, to the summer sunshine dancing, 
Receive white-pinioned birds upon their breast— 
Or where mad tempest, o’er the deep advancing, 
Ushers forked lightning, that in Pee dancing 
Curls, snake-like, o’er each tumbling billow’s crest ; 


Where genius looketh forth, with high endeavour, 
From mental casements on the ee world, 

Beauty may aye be seen——‘ a joy for ever’— 

To him who seeks her with a high endeavour, 
Love’s loyal banners in his hand unfurled. 


Men may shut out the bright and glorious vision 
By hateful arts and actions, and the sway 

Of thoughts unnatural; but no hard decision 

Of minds penurious robs us of the vision 
Which beauty sheds across her lovers’ way ! 
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